Trains  and  stations 
in  Germany 


How  sad,  you  may  say,  that  the 
days  of  the  steam  engine  in 
Old  Germany  are  numbered.  It  has 
been  replaced  over  a period  of 
time  by  fast  and  elegant  trains, 
such  as  the  ET  403,  as  well  as  by 
the  world's  most  advanced  Inter- 
city system.  Small  and  large  cities 
are  connected  with  each  other  In 


an  hourly  cycle.  However:  On 
some  secondary  lines  small  steam 
engines  are  still  working  and  one 
occasionally  sees  the  express 
engine  01  that  was  built  during  the 
roaring  Twenties.  A lively  past  can 
also  be  found  in  beautiful  old 
stations.  For  example,  In  Hanover, 
where  the  inside  of  the  station  has 


been  modernised  but  theoub 
left  unchanged  for  100  years.o 
120  year  old  station  of  Preeiin 
LUbeck.  A dream  railway 
from  the  Rhine  through  the 
narrow  Acher  valley  to  thety 
Forest. 
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Berlin  Wall  a reminder  oi 
the  Kremlin’s  two  faces 


(Mans  must  take  very  good 
V care  indeed  to  ensure  that  we  do 
(in' the  long  run,  make  a fateful  mis- 
ethat  of  confusing  cause  and  effect. 
live1  at  the  most  volatile  point  of 
tension-laden  East-West  border,  so 
sy  demands  are  made  on  our  nerves, 
lot  we  also  have  experience  second  to 
id  it  ought  to  enable  us  to  pass  less 
otion-taden  judgement  on  the  origins 
tension  and  ways  of  ending  it., 
to  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  Ber- 
Wsll  should  be  a timely  reminder  to 
» who  all  too  readily  talk  in  terms 
wlpditik, 

Coming  to  terms  with  realities  cannot 
rely  .mean  generously  ignoring  what 
to  the  realities  in  the  first  place, 
^building  of  the  Wall  was  but  the 
cUr  climax  of  a succession  of 
ihtt  of  the  law  for  which  the 
mi'thit  be  in  Moscow  and  East  Ber- 
fouad  one  bogus  justification  after 
other.:' 

By  August  1961,  when  the  Wall  was 
Utmost  people  had  forgotten  itot 
in  lad  been  blockaded  for  months 
(he  late  40s  and  been  the  subject  of 
dpatum  by  Mr  Khrushchev  in  the 
& ' . • 
fast  had  also  forgotten,  by  and  large, 
I In  both  cases  the  Western  powers, 
(dally,  the  United  States,  stood  their 
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^ and  saved;  West  Berlin.  from  trie 
j befell  the  eastern  part  of  the 

'"August  19dl  many. rated jis  tre'ici- 
^at  was  later  hailed  os'  feaJpolitik 
■.  Adjudgement’.,..'  ‘-.’.’h  ; 

United  States  pledged  itself  to.sa- 
m West  Berlin  but  attached  greater 
^ce.to.  keeping  the  peace  than  to 

IWonk^gtti.^/'-.yr:,: 

^ jto  Is  worth  recalling  because1  there 
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is  currently  a tendency  to  regard  , the 

selfsame  Americans  as  warmongers. 

, . It  has  no  bearing;  on  whether  or' not 
the  policy  of  the  Reagan  administration 
or  its  predecessor  was  wise;  as  a policy  it 
does,  in  fact,  leave,  much  to  be  desired. 

But  it  is  dangerous,  and  not  just  la- 
mentable, that  many  people  are  now 
prepared. to  credit  the  Soviet  Union  with 
being  an  angel  of  peace.  ... 

, The  Russians  can  thus  yet  again  feel 
justified,  in  expecting  the  innocent  party 
to  be  ruled  guilty  merely  because  he  be- 
haves in  a timorous  manner. 

Soviet  propaganda  is  certainly  experi- 
enced at  both  approaches,  the  dove  of 
peace  and  the  blunt  instrument  hamme- 
ring home  an  unpalatable  message. 

Moscow  cannot  complain  of  being 
shown  a lack  of  understanding,  helpful- 
ness, a sense  of  reality  or  readiness  to 
cooperate  in  the  years  since  the  war. 

As  a rule  the  West  has  yielded  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  and  not  for  nothing  is 
President  Roosevelt  highly  regarded  in 
the  Soviet  Union  today . 

What  distinguished  FDR  from  his 
successors  was  that  he  did  not  live  to 
see  the  consequences  of  his  inordinately 
trusting  policy  towards  Stalin’s  Moscow. 

Experience  shows  time  and  again  tliat 
the  Kremlin  is  less  likely  to  respect 
trust  alone  than  it  is  to  respect  firmness 
in  dealings  with  it 

So  Moscow  need  hardly  be  surprised 
at  Mr  Reagan’s  election  or  by  his  policy 
approach.  Intentionally  or  unintentional- 
ly the  Soviet  Union  has,  by  virtue  of  its 
behaviour,  contributed  towards  a feeling 
of  humiliation  arising  in  the  United 

^By  European  standards  President. Re- 
agan has  overcompensated  for  tills  sense 
of  humiliation,  but  that  is  very,  much  m 
.keeping  with  the  American  mentality.. 


Looking  towards  tha  Brandenburg  Gate  on 
years  old  (See  page  5). 

That  is  something  the  Russians,  given 
as  they  are  to  inferiority  complexes, 
must  leam  to  appreciate,  in  correspond- 
ing post-war  periods  they  behaved  in 
much  the  same  way. 

Moscow  loo  is  given  to  responding 
with  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth,  with 
defamation  and,  as  one  might  expect, 
with  massive  threats. 

Bonn  lias  emerged  as  the  whipping 
boy  in  the  process.  It  holds  a key  posi- 
tion, supposedly  being  the  weak  link  in 
the  West. 

So  Moscow's  propaganda  guns  are 
trained  full  blast  at  Germany  and  have 
been  ever  since  Bonn  put  forward  the 
December  1979  Nato  resolution. 

Pressure  has  been  1 redoubled  since 
President  Reagan  announced  his  deci- 
sion to  go  ahead  with  the  neutron 

bomb.  . 

The  Kremlin  seems  prepared  to  sub- 
ordinate everything  else  to  the  propa- 
ganda opportunity  of  transforming  tile 
widespread  peace  movement  in  the  Fe- 


B oiin  Foreign  Minister  Hans-Dietrich 
Genscher  feels  tho  European  Com- 
munity ought  to  cooperate  more  closely 

on  security  policy.  • ' ' 

• He  has  Suggested  setting  Up  a council 

otf  Security Policy 

has  in  mind  is  not  a gathering  Of*  EEC 
■Defence  Ministers.  "•  1 ;'J; 

• ' Member-countries  are  to  be  represent- 
ed as  they  see  fit  by-the  mmuter  re- 
sponsible for  whatever  security : issues 
come  up  for  discussion.  ; ■ ’ 

■ This  extension  of  EEC  responsibilities 
forms  part  oN-plao  to  help.  ?.et,UP  a 
' European  {Union,  . details  of  ,which:;haye 
been  released  by  the  Free  .Democrats, 

Herr  GenschePs  party,  m Bopn*  • <•  .i 
Current; political*  security  .and  eopno- 
, ^;cqnditiopji 

he  feels,  towards  a uniform -political, po- 
werhouse for  AH.  spheres  of  European  in- 

!^The°FDP  ieader  mentlori'ed  a. number 
‘ of  reasons  his  vie*,  a politically 

. effective  struebiring  ofiEurope.  wps  so 


Genscher  seeks 


consultations 

■•■’, ..  „•  t ",  * ■ • ••■  “ ■ ■ 

They  included : the  neutron  bomb, 
medliim-range ' ' 1 mltalles,  Poland  dtid 
Afghanistan.  All  were  of  Vital  impot- 
’tance  to  Europe.  ■'  ■•  " 

‘ ! : ,Epor  a Europe  that  is  not'to  be  found 
between  the  two  great  po\Vera  but  forms 
part  of  the  democratic  West  he  said, 
Cheapskate  anti-Am^icanism  cannot  be 
■ the  solution  in  the  circumstances.  • ' ■ 

‘ ^e  icteimination  to  ichieve^polin- 
caL  security  and  economtc  fr^om  of 
activity  ;and  decision  niust  alone  pre- 

yaiir;:i V -V:' ' 

.. Heir.  Genscher . continued ■ .soubmpg  a 
not?  of  uninlarikable  ifnt^cisni^  ^o^h- 
i:  iqg.  can  '^gained  by 
,,  tpe  great  powfT  behav^ur  qf  JieJU^tfd 


the  west  of  the  Berlin  Wall,  which  Is  20 
(Photo:  Sven  Simon) 

dcral  Republic  of  Germany  into  n 
movement  of  full  frontal  anti-American- 
ism. 

Pravda  lias  even  gone  so  faT  ns  to 
equate  the  possibility  of  medium-range 
nuclear  missiles  being  stationed  in  Ger- 
many by  Nato  from  1983  with  a breach 
of  the  1970  Moscow  Treaty. 

it  is  typical  of  the  Soviet  approach 
that  mention  is  made  of  the  undertaking 
given  by  both  Bonn  and  Moscow  in  the 
1970  treaty  neither  to  use  force  nor  to 
threaten  to  do  so. 

Bonn  may  feel  it  is  threatened  by  the 
Soviet  SS-20  missiles  aimed  in  its  direc- 
tion but  Moscow  rates  any  such  sugges- 
tion a gross  defamation  of  the  Soviet  de- 
sire for  peace. 

By  the  same  token  Secretary  of  State 
Haig’s  offer  of  talks  was  brusquely  re- 
jected. Moscow  saw  it  as  a mere  ploy 
with  which  Bonn  was  associated  in 

(i  , Continued  on  page  7 

Stated  and  ibciut  many  of  the  twists  arid 
turns  of  US  policy  that  ire  so11  hard  to 
follow  from  this  side  of  the  'Atlantic. 

There  was  still  less  to  be  gained  by 
moaning  about  Uncle  Sairi  arid  it  the 
'same  time  doing  nothing  but  lootfrig  on 
inactively  and  resignedly. Ih  matteas  pf 

European  integration.  " 

4 : .'  A Europe,  consolidated  by  poijtifal  in- 
tegration must  be  enabled  to  shape  Its 
,pwn  future  as,  an  equal  partner  of;  the 
Vnited  States.  ; . ..  , 

. • Specifically*  ho  suggested  concluding' a 
treaty  not  setting  up  (given  the  reserva- 
tions a number,  of  EEC  epun tries,  were 
sure  to  have)  but  establishing  a frame- 
woik  for,a.Europe«a  Union..  .:■.;*(•! 

It  ‘must  certainly  include  domestic 
and  external  security  and  cultural 'Cdtipe- 
. riration.  Hem  Genscher  also  thinks  clo- 
ses  foreign  policy  and  external  economic 
1 .policy*,  cooperation  within v*rlhe;  iBEC 
' essential.  ^ ‘ ' BemtyContad 

j ri'.i  j !*/•*■  i'  •= 1 (b^Wolli fi4 Augutt^ii) 
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■ WORLD  AFFAIRS 

Competition  or  co-operation  in  Latin 
America  poser  for  USA  and  Europe 


Whether  the  United  States  and  Eu- 
rope should  co-operate  or  compete 
in  Latin  America  was  one  of  the  main 
topics  at  ail  international  conference  in 
Brasilia,  the  Brazilian  capital. 

Specific  subjects  such  as  energy  sup- 
ply, capital  markets,  foreign  trade, 
defence  and  security  were  high  on  the 


Latin  America  has  played  an  active 
part  In  world  politics  since  the  1960s. 

Countries  such  as  Brazil,  Venezuela, 
Mexico,  Argentina  and  naturally,  Cuba, 
Iiavc  been  trying  to  loosen  their  tradi- 
tional ties  with  the  Western  hemisphere. 

They  have  distanced  themselves  from 
the  United  States  and  established  closer 
ties  with  the  communist  world.  ■ 

They  have  also  concentrated  on  de- 
veloping relations  between  countries  of  , 
the  developing  world  and  wooing  Wes- 
tern Europe. 

This  has  been  a little  embarrassing  for 
European  countries  because  they  want  to 
avoid  friction  with  Washington  over 
countries  south  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

. Also  they  had  doubts  about  the  long- 
term consequences  of  the  changes. 

. The  European  countries  also  feel  that 
their  interests  in  the  ..Mediterranean 
region, ' Africa  and  Asia  should  not  clash 
with  newly  developed  interests  in  Latin 
America  with  all  the  incalculable 
elements  this  would  involve. 

It  has  been  obvious  for  years  that 
talks  With  Latin  America  should  go 
beyond  issues  of  tariffs,  investments  and 
technology  and  that  they  should  involve 
fundamental  political  Issues.  Such  talks 
would  have  to  include  North  America  — 
especially  in  view  of  the  European- 
North  American  conflicts  that  have  ari- 
sen in  Latin  America  (Chile,  nuclear  deal 
with  Brazil,  Central  America).  Such 
clashes  of  interests  can  no  longer  be  re- 
garded as  minor  mishaps.. 

We  owe.  it  to  Riordan  Roett,  the 
founder  and  director  of  the  John  Hop- 
kins University  Centre  of  Brazilian 
Studies  In  Washington  and  toWolfGrab- 
endorf  of  the  German  Institute  for  Po- 
litical Studies  .that  this  dialogue  has  at 
last  come  about. 

An  initial  trilateral  round  of  talk?  was 
held  near  Chicago  iif  May.  . , 

,the  .pipers  that  were  read  and  sub- 
sequently discussed  concerned  primarily 
such  key  countries  as  Argentina,  Brazil, 
Mexico  and  Venezuela. 

. One.  of  thq  topics  was  the  diminish- 
ing North  American  influence  in  the 
region. 

'The  closing  paper  presented  by  Roett 
dealt  with  the  question  "Does  the 
United  States  still  have  a future  in  Latin 
America?"  • . ■ ;.  • ■ . 

The  meeting  in  Brasilia  was  more 
concerned  with  Latin  American  ahd  Eu- 
ropean aspects  in  such  specific  areas  as 
energy  .supply,  capital  markets*  foreign 
trade  and  defence  and  security.  • . , 

i >'  Tho  : emphasis  • was  on  the  question 
whethor  the  United  States'  and  Ebrope 
could  cooperate  in  Latin  America  on  the 
basis  of]  a division  of  labour  or  whether 
they  , will  compete  and  clash  with  each 
' bitten  : 


It  is  obvious  that  no  clear  answers  can 
be  expected  from  such  conferences. 

Even  so,  it  clearly  transpired  that  Eu- 
rope had  an  edge  in  the  trilateral  Latin 
American-North  American-European  re- 
lations. ... 

The  European  group  presented  this 

edge  convincingly  and  the  Latin  Ameri- 
cans largely  seemed  to  have  gone  along 
with  these  views. 

Latin  America,  the  Europeans  said  - 
and  many  Latin  Americans  agreed  — 
had  become  a region  of  world  politics 
marked  by  an  ever  growing  pluralism 
both  politically  and  economically. 

While  the  Americans,  in  their  own 
zone,  were  never  seriously  exposed  to  an 
alternative  to  the  American  way  of  life 
and  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  un- 
derstand this  pluralism,  Europeans  take 
different  political  and  economic  systems 
and  conflicting  ideologies  for  granted  or 
at  least  consider  them  as  something  one 
has  to  live  with.  As  a result,  Europe  can 
also  better  understand  such  plurality  in 
Latin  America. 

The  thesis  presented  by  the  Argen- 
tinian Carios  Fuig  to  the  effect  that  Eu- 
rope still  presupposed  that  the  prime  re- 
sponsibility for  the  hemisphere  rested 
with  the  United  States  was  rejected  in 
the  discussion. 

Though  this  might  apply  for  official 


foreign  policy  which,  in  view  of  Nato 
interests  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  United  States,  has  to  exercise  a cer- 
tain restraint,  it  does  not  apply  to  the 
wide  range  of  what  are  called  transna- 
tional relations. 

Another  view  that  was  rejected  in  the 
discussion  was  that  Latin  America  was  a 
security  problem  for  the  United  States 
only  and  not  for  Europe.  Such  an  argu- 
ment would  apply  only  if  security  were 
sien  in  purely  military  terms. 

But  if  security  is  taken  to  mean  the 
stability  of  the  region  as  a whole  — in 
other  words,  the  ability  of  Latin  Ame- 
rican governments  and  societies  to  cope 
with  crises  - then  this  entire  issue  must 
be  reviewed  and  this  could  entail  the 
necessity  of  radical  reforms. 

Although  the  Latin  Americans  are  re- 
ceptive to  such  ideas,  there  were  no  at- 
tempts on  the  part  of  the  Europeans  at 
the  Brasilia  meeting  to  curry  favours  at 
the  expense  of  the  Americans. 

The  German  participants  stressed  that 
tried  and  proven  principles  of  world  tra- 
de cannot  be  simply  jettisoned  by  Latin 
America  in  favour  of  “unionist”  or  other 
arrangements  in  line  with  the  demands 
under  the  New  International  Economic 
Order. 

They  also  stressed  that  there  was  a 
clear  difference  in  defence  needs  and 


requirements  from  country  to  J 
and  region  to  region.  . . \ 

Despite  North  American-E*,, 
competition  in  Latin  America, 
Atlantic  Alliance  must  enjoy  prigl 
The  Latin  Americans  - at  the  if 
ence  were  told  that  their  . weds, 
Europe  must  not  restrict  fi 
economic  demands. 

Latin  America  must  not  ihetb 


iE  balance  of  power 

Neutron  bomb  card  is  the  first  hand 
of  a brand  new  East-West  game 


-.v*  ***vi  i It  alone  on  the  neutron 

on  the  European  Community  IwJjKesident  Reagan  has  prompt- 
national  ministries.  Instead,  it  Nat0  in  general  and  the 

tlvely  develop  transnational  potailfPf.ni,  r.ermanv  in  narticu- 


.The  scries  of  new  Atlantic  fe] 
conferences  Is  to  be  continued  1st 
many  next  spring,  if  possible  wftj 
liticians  as  partners  In  the  discuufo 
The  fact  that  the  Germans  waj 
dominant  among  the  European  gq 
Brasilia  is  not  only  due  to  the  iift 
'of  Wolf  Grabendorff  and  the  fa 
support  the  Germans  received  fm 
Fritz  Thyssen  and  the  Friedrich  1 
Foundations  but  to  the  p re  poods 
of  Germans  among  Europe’s  Lathi 
rica  experts. 


d Republic  of  Germany  in  particu- 

i likely  target  area  Germany  can 
daim  to  be  a most  seriously  af- 

f country.  . ' * , 

tie  can  be  no  telling  what  the  out- 
let the  repercussions  may  be. 
t us  decision  may  one  day  be  seen 
in  a been  a turning  point  in  the 
n of  the  Atlantic  pact. 

It  properties  and  effects  of  the  new 
NH  probably  be  a minor  conside- 
l There  is  little  point  in  arguing 
&ei  it  Is  purely  defensive  or  may 


Even  so,  it  is  doubtful  fttfifcEusedin  attack,  for  instance.. 


Bonn’s  Kelp  needed  for  a 


law  of  sea  tight  spot 


The  Geneva  Law  of  the  Sea  Confer- 
ence has  reached  a confrontation  be- 
tween the  developing  countries  and  the 
United  States. 

At  issue  are  provisions  governing  ex- 
ploitation : of  seabed  resources  and  the 
transfer  of  technology. 

The  situation  is  that  Bonn  is  being 
forced  to  declare  its  hand. 

' Until  now  it:  has  been  relying  on 
Washington  to  look  after  its  interests. 

The  developing  countries  are  trying  to 
Isolate  Washington.  Their  joint  declara- 
tion creates  the  impression  that  the 
United  States  is  the  only  remaining 
country  that  wants  to  negotiate  the 
compromise  agreement. 

They  admit  that  other  . countries  (in- 
cluding some  from  the  Third  World)  are 
also  dissatisfied  with  the  agreement. 

But  they  maintain  that  all  have  come 
to  terms  with  it  and  are  prepared  (o  put 
up  with  some  disadvantages  in  order  to 
get  the  benefits. 

As  the  Third  World  sees  it,  ..the 
' oceans  and  coastal  regions  have  already 
been  distributed  regardless  of  the  new 
Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty. . 

■ The  developing  countries  have  jump- 
ed the  gun  and  have  made  it  clear  even 
.before  the  Treaty  is  signed  .that,  any  ex- 
ploitation of  seabed  resources  by  the 
United  States  or  any  other1  country 
would  be  regarded  as  "illegal”. 

Though  the  spokesman  for  the  deve- 
' loping  .countries  Conceded  that ]•  the 
United  'States  has  the  right  not  to  sign 
the  Treaty,  he  also  stressed  that'any  uni- 
lateral 'action  Mi  exploiting-  the  "seabed 


will  have  enough  experts  in  thebq  dimcally  and  tactically  there  is  . not 
to  provide  the  necessary  advise  ty  b difference  between  the  two;  the 
cy  makers.  trace,  if  any,  is  strategic.  • 

In  any  event,  a beginning  ha  i If  Soviet  Union,  say,  would  launch 
made  with  the  new  Atlantic  tok  pack  on  Western  Europe,  always  as- 
conferences.  iogit  were  planning  one  or  felt  pro- 

In  the  long  run  we  Ean*.  ^"‘h  one,  differently  * soon 
only  succeed  in  maintaining  list  mtm.  bombs  were  based  in  the 
latians  with  Latin  America  lind  ■ Republic.  ...  „ 

sswar  si « zztsss 

apprehensions  in  a cleaTsnd-  ■■»*«;  that  wU1 think' 
able  way.  *“*  Zwfon  aZdiscussion  are  not 

'i  >0 «p  »ith  an  an?w,er  ,t0 

j the  United  States  announced  its  dc- 
— *“■  bn  when  it  did,  especially  as  the  cru- 

Bundestag  there  should^  bomb  " Europe 

problem  in  taking  an  actfmdijj  f^^cisjon  had  b^en  kept 
Law  of  the  §ca  debate,  I. 

The  course  of  action  is  c1hi,3|j1 

ropean  Community  must 

despite  the  fact  tht  it  is  rfifl  can  b0  no  telling  what  effect 
the  game.  Ite  neutron  bomb  may  yet  have  on 

Without  Washington’s  ftw® Jfct  ties,  but  arms  control  talks 


secret  and  only  been  made  public  in  ne- 
gotiations it  would  still  have  had  its  mi- 
litary effect. 

So  the  US  government  must  first  and 
foremost  have  been  politically  motivated, 
and  Defence  Secretary  Weinberger  has 
made  no  bones  about  one  motive. 

If  Bonn  and  other  European  govern 
ments  planned  defence  spending  cuts, 
he  said,  the  United  States  would  have  to 
plug  the  gap  by  nuclear  means. 

There  has  also  been  talk  of  US  an- 
noyance with  Bo^n  for  insisting  on 
going  ahead  with  the  pipeiines-for-natu- 
ra!  gas  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Whatever  the  reason,  Washington  has 
certainly  shown  the  Europeans  whose 
word  counts  in  the  West. 

But  what  effect  was  the  move  design- 
ed to  trigger  in  the  Kremlin  and  what 
repercussions  will  it  have  in  Moscow? 
These  questions  matter  more  in  the  long 
run,  especially  to  Nato. 

The  US  decision  testifies  for  one  to 
the  deep-seated  scepticism  of  President 
Reagan  and  his  advisers  as  to  whether 
there  is  any  point  in  negotiating  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Take,  for  instance,  Mr  Reagans  con- 
sidered opinion  that  Moscow  is  given  to 
hoodwinking  the  oilier  side  whenever  il 
• feels  it  might  stand  to  gain  by  doing  so. 


America  thus  prefers  to  take  the  ini- 
tiative and  act,  not  talk,  as  in  the  case  in 
jibint.  So  much  for  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration’s method. 

For  another,  it  shows  that  Washington 
has  chosen  to  play  a trump  card  in  re- 
sponse to  Soviet  activities  in  countries 
ranging  from  Angola' to  Afghanistan  and 
in  view  of  the  SS-20  missiles  and  Back- 
fire bombers. 

Moscow  naturally  takes  a different 
view,  but  that  does  not  upset  President 
Reagan  or  Defence  Secretary  Weinber- 
ger, They  also  have  a third  motive,  and 
it  is  the  one  that  clinched  the  decision. 

If-  the  United.  States  is  unable  to 
knock  out  the  Soviet  Union  it  must  at 
least  show  Moscow  who  is  No.  1 again, 
that  being  the  only  way  in  which  the 
current  US  administration  secs  coexis- 
tence as  feasible. 

Since  the  President  feels  communism 
is  virtually  at  its  last  gasp,  as  in  Poland, 
this  is  considered  a practicable  objective, 
so  why  not  help  matters  along  a little? 

One  opportunity  of  so  doing  is  ar- 
guably to  step  up  the  amis  race  by  de- 
veloping the  neutron  bomb. 

There  can,  indeed,  be  no  denying  that 
the  communist  world  is  in  the  throes  of 
a serious  crisis,  but  the  situation  in  Po- 
land proves  how  extremely  difficult  a 
change  of  course  is  after  35  years  of 
Soviet  socialism. 

How  much  more  difficult  it  must  be 
in  Russia's  case,  with  Bolshevism  in 

f t - - I..  l.uiflO  nr  Inna  « in  Pn- 


power  for  nearly  twice  as  long  as  in  Po- 


land and  the  people  and  country  looking 
back  on  an  entirely  different  past. 

Besides,  the  Soviet  Union  is  still  a su- 
perpower and  it  would  be  risky  to  un- 
derestimate it. 

So  pundits  are  wondering  with  increa- 
sing frequency  whether  the  qualitative 
superiority  of  Western  arms  has  not 
boomeranged,  having  grqjvn  far  too  cost- 
ly, sophisticated  and  liable  to  technical 
hitches.  .•  * 

One  tank  of  an  advanced  design  may 
be  more  than  a match  for  five  less  .so- 
phisticated tanks,  but  this  advantage  is 
outweighed  when  the  supertank  is  10 
times  more  expensive.  ■ \ • 

US  experts  in  particular  warn,  .against 
exerting  extra  outside  pressure  on  3 
power  like  the  Soviet  Union  that  is  in 
the  throes  of  a domestic  economic  and 
social  crisis. 

Its  response  could  prove  unpredict- 
able, especially  in  the  military  sector  in 
which  it  still  feels  strongest  In  the  nuc- 
lear era  trends  such  as  this  could  grow 
incalculably  dangerous. 

So  would  it  be  surprising  If,  Euro- 
peans, now  President  Reagan  has  gone  it 
alone,  were  to  wonder  whether  the  Wes- 
tern superpower  is  still  capable  of 
coping  with  an  increasingly  complex 
world? 

For  other  reasons  and  in  other  con- 
texts the  same  question  can,  of  course, 
be  asked  in  respect  of  Moscow,  and  it  is 
not  just  Europe  being  supercilious. 

In  Europe  too  there  are  many  who  no 
longer  understand  what  is  going  on  in 
the  world.  Least  of  all  do  they  under- 
stand that  in  the  circumstances  little 
can  be  gained  and  much  may  be  for- 
feited by  merely  exercising  power. 

Often  it  is  much  more  effective  (al- 
though much  more  difficult)  to  negoti- 
: ate  rather  than  to  take  action. 

1 There  more  complicated  problems 
Continued  on  page  6 


would  be  regarded  as  a violation  of  In- 
ternationa! law. 

The  spokesman  also  refused  to  go 
along  with  a US  request  that  the  talks 
be  reopened. 

The  developing  countries  want  to 
conclude  the  costly  negotiations  that 
have  extended  over  many  years.  The  cur- 
rent 10th  round  of  taljcs,  they  demand, 
must  pass  a draft  treaty  by  ,4  September 
at  the  latest.  . 

And  they  seem  to  mean  it,  realising 
,that  they  can  outvote  the  United  States 
any  time,  despite  its  political  and  eco- 
nomic we|ght. 

Their  joint  statement  indicates  no  way 
out  of  a confrontation.  As  a result,  the 
United  States  now  urgently  needs  sup- 
port that  would  cany  adequate  interna- 
tional weight 

This  could  come  from  the  European 
Community.1  But  since  the  Community, 
conttary  to  the  provisions:  of  its  Treaty, 
has  been  unable  to  agree'  on  a common 
policy,  a few  of  its  members  such  as 
Belgium  'and  the  Feddrhl  Republic  of 
• Gehnariy  would  have  ’ to  take:  up  1 the 
cudgels  alonei-  •"  i =' 

! Of  course,  they  - would  risk  being 
steamrolled;  so  the  ; German  delegation 
Will  have  to  summon  a lot  of  courage  to 
' stand  up  to:  the  Third1  World.  : /* 

lri  view  of ' the  'general ; consensus 
among  the  parties  represented1  in  < the 


tribution  (25  per  cent  of  lheu»« 
Sea  Authority’s  budget)  and 
buttons  made  by  the  EEC(JJ 
developing  countries  would  Ip  . 
impossible  to  enforce  a La»« 
dictated  by  them.  ' ... 

But  the  draft  agreement  cW 
that  even  statements  that  art 
binding  can  create  poUtied*" 
mto  precedents  of  far-wari®1! 
quences.  •_. 

In  future  talks,  it  will  be 
ensure  that  things  are  not 
point  where  they  grow  overffl®  „ 
Should  this  happen, 


a Washington  and  Moscow  on 
trategic  weapons  seem  unlikely  to 
feted.  ’ 

« neutron  device  is  not  a Eurostra- 
*eapon  in  any  case,  and  if  the 
1 Union  were  to  stall  talks  on  its 
at  it  would  be  doing  the  United 
* a favour. 

the  moment  the  timetable  is  due 
to  in  mid-September  when  the  UN 
jal,  Assembly  convenes  in  New 

j®tary  of  State  Haig  and]  Foreign 
Nt  Gromyko  wijl  meet  during  the 
p to  pave  the  way  for  talks  to  be 


The  big  test:  how  the  batting 

line-ups  compare 


Should  this  happen,  _^gCD  neutrai  ground  in  Europe  in 
no  way  out  but  to  qi  December.  : 


, further  proceedings,  as  ~ ^ 

(HandelsbUtt.l^J 


t&  East- West  talks  .form  part  of 
lumber  1979  twofold  Nato  resq- 
Kthe  other  part  being  the  decision 
“demise  Eurostrategic  nuclear  mis-; 

* . Chancellor  Helmut  Schmidt 
“fared  to  the  problem  In  October 


• theatre  nuclear  weapons  with  a range 
of  up  to  100km  and  nuclear  protective 

^fighter  bombers  and  missiles  with 
nuclear  warheads  and  a range  of  Up  to 
UOOOkm 

• and  medium-range  missiles  with 
ranges  of.  betweejj  .1,000  and  about 

^'America  wants]  "talks  to  be  limited  .to 
the  third  category  and  to  land-based  sys- 
tems only.  The  situation  is  as  follows: 
The  East  has  360  SS-4s  and  SS-5s, 
both  being  systems  that  are  due  to  be 
^ based. 'otlt,  as  $S:20s  Then 

there  are  2$0  SS-tyi  of  which  _ 17s  , 
aimed  at]  target^  m Europe.  . 

1 That  makes  33i>  bunchy  Mces  ana 
885  warheads  (three  each  in  toe  SS-2QS 


” DabMcict-  ?en  he  noted  , that  the  Soviet  an^°f  ® ^r  ^ntrast-  has  no  lajid-baSed 

■Xdv.ii - .fv/d  arms  control  agenda,  neither  13  h?s  a viifciil  monopoly 

■ t ‘ 15  Vienna  MBFR  talks  nor  in,  the  Since  thejia^  missiles, 

PrtMdl*  DftKX-’ .Nations  between  Washington  ' As  systems 


j[^  categoiy  of*  WMpons.  . 

! was  a special  problem,  because  which  is  n Atlaiilti6  pact,  has 

«es  were  nowhere,  pn  the  to-  > , 

feaal  arms  control  agenda,  neither  ISamgle-  . . . VLjj  monopoly 

* Vienna  MBFR  tajks  nor  in,  the 

1?f!Qhations  between  Washington  of;  i • * :■  • its  svstehis 


merely  be  a matter  of  land-based  sys- 
tems; talks  must  .deal  with  all  US  nuc- 
lear systems  based  outside  the  United 
States  and  capable  of  hitting  targets  in 

the  Soviet  Union.  j . . 

These  are  the  so-called  forward  based 
systems  to  which  Moscow  has  constancy 
referred  throughout  the  Salt  talks  with- 
out, however,  clearly  defining  them. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  were  to  have  it 
.way  medium-range  bombers  and  heavy 
Tighter  bombers  would  have  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  equation. 

I Of  these  the  East  has  more  than  83U, 
'aircraft  known  in  Nato  as  Backfire,  Bad- 

i ger,  Blinder  and  Fencer  respectively.  The 

.West,  including  Britain  and  Franco,  has 
!240  aircraft,  F-llls,  Vulcans  and  Mirage 
■Mk  4s.  Russia  would  like  to  include  US 

nuclear  sub  missile*  too. 

: Oskar  Lafontaine,  Saarbrilcken  burgo- 

master,  is  one  of  those  who  fee  lit 
1 would  be  fair  to.do  so  even  though  to?- 
se  missiles  Ijave  beep  included  m"toe 
Salt  equation.  , . 


submarines.  But  if  they  were  included, 

18  Soviet  missiles  on  board  Golf  class 
submarines  in  the  Baltic  would  also 

have  to  count.  . . . 

The  overall  balance  must  then  include 
land-based  medium-range  weapons,  me- 
dium-range bombers  and  heavy  fighter 
bombers  and  British  and  French  nuclear 
sub  missiles. 

On  this  basis  the  Soviet  Union  has 
over  1,400  nuclear  systems,  as  against 
the  West’s  400-odd  Eurostrategic  weap- 

Nato  sources  claim  the  Soviet  figures 
is  in  need  of  upward  revision,  since  the 
SS-20,  the  missile  that  has  been  largely 
to  blame  for  upsetting  the  Eurostrategic 
applecart,  has  three  warheads  and  can  bq 

reloaded.  ... 

So  the  West  concludes  that  the  War- 
saw Pact  has  four-to-one  superiority  over 
Nato  in  medium-range  nuclear  weapons 
and  that  this  lead  is  being  steadily  in- 

CT&flS&d'  1 .*  | , ■ *,'■ 

These  figures  certainly  show  how 
complicated  It  Is  for  jEast  and  West  to 
come  to  terms  in  this  sector.  5 

To  simplify  matters  the  United  States 
suggests  dealing  'solely  with  land-based 
systems  and  disregarding  forward  based 
systems  , and  the  nuclear  * potential  of 
, Britain, and  Fiance.  , , ’ 

] The  Soviet  Union  says  th is  would  give 
• - I.'.-',  ,1'.  -iVifoli1  ad  van  face  front 


wfllorWy* 


numb*  wiilS 


? i?9ue  at.  stake"  to  |Vieripa  was 
’ In  central  Europe,  while  the 
dealt  with  strategic  ahns.  .Me- 
missiles,  to]  ', Europe  came 
2^?twceq , the  two,  it  were.  ' ' ' 

Nato  as  . theatre  nuclear 
comp  in'  thrift  nfliesoiies: 


Since  the  East  has  a virtu*!  monopoly  \ ™ sAr!  V xy  carrier  aircraft  based  the  outset,  so  Moscow  is  liy.no  way.lnc-j 

«r“n  and  Phan,om  and  ■ d 

V*.  S Yef hthra6^iy«t^>  caimot,,  for  the  Urb  .MtortJ* 


^Thei:  proposed  . Nato  missile  ‘ itiodenp- 

gattori  ?S^mme  will  ;mW(M| 

108  Pershin  g 2s  a^d  4^4 
1 The' East  strongly  disagrees  wto  , the 
Moscow  says  it  cannot 


* in-**  - iii' • • 1 Li* 

.potential  beoilufo  they  Just  » I^  Yi^na  MBFR  talks, 

■.th®  range.  ( 1 


m w'tem  view.  Moscow  says 

come  in  three  categories:  Western  vi 


i The  Kremlin  also  notes  that  Britain 
‘has  64  and  France -80  missiles  on  board- 


d Helmut  Bemdt  l 
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Heart  of  asylum-abuse  problem  lies 
in  Constitutional  safeguards 
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there  would  be  no  third  judicu)  hj  - - 

•narSfKTJBs  17  million  in  the  world’s 

the  governing  parties  have  theiiR  # 

Su  % largest  prison  camp 

making  between  the  FOP  find  iL  !l 
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There  is  a serious  dispute  u 


T he  dispute  over  the  right  to  politi- 
cal asylum  in  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  is  being  fuelled  by  the  sys- 
tem's appetite  for  cash  and  by  growing 
problems  with  aliens. 

' Politicians  in  the  CDU/CSU  in  par- 
ticular insist  that  quicker  processing  of 
applications  and  more  stringent  regula- 
tions be  brought  in. 

'.  All  the  parties  agree  that  mass  abuse 
ot  asylum  provisions  must  be  prevented. 
i But  they  disagree  on  how  — even  the 
coalition  partners. 

The  urgency  of  the  Issue  has  been  in- 
creased with  the  arrival  in  West  Berlin 
of  several  thousand  Sri  Lankans. 

Then  unemployment  figures  for  July 
Wert  released.  These  showed  that  there 
are  160,000  foreign  jobless  In  West 
Germany  — compared  with  90,000  In 
July  last  year. 

Though  the  government  has  an- 
nounced that  it  would  present  a blue- 
print for  the  more  efficient  handling  of 
applications  in  the  autumn,  details  are 
still  unknown.  It  is  also  still  wide  open 
Whether  tiie  Under  will  be  able  to  get 
the  bills  they  decided  on  last  December 
through  their  State  legislatures. 

' Yet  time  is  Important.  For  one  thing, 
the  number  of  foreigners  living  In  this 
country'  is  growing  steadily  (45  million 
at  present)  and' so  is  the  danger  of  pub- 
lic xenophobia. 


This  is  already  in  evidence  in  metro- 
politan areas- with  a high  ratio  of  foreig- 
ners (Frankfurt  1 92  per  cent,  Stuttgart 
L7  per  cent). 

For  another,  there  were  close  to 

110.000  asylum  . applications  in  1980, 
which  is  20  times  the  figure  for  1973. 
But  only  one  in  ten  applicants  gains 
recognition  as  a political  refugee. 

And,  third,  there  are  indications  of  a 
rising  crime  rate  in  connection  with  asy- 
lum seekers.  There  are  those  blood-suck- 
ing “agents**  who ' bring  them  to  this 
country  and  promise  to  help  them  gain 
refugee  status.  And  many  asylum  seekers 
resort  to  drug  pushing  during  the  long 
wait  for  a decision  on  their  applications. 

But  those  who  see  only  these  negative 
sides  and  use  this  as  a reason  to  sound 
the  alarm  make  it  too  easy  on  them- 
selves. 

The  number  of  asylum  seekers  has 
dropped  dramatically  since  July  1980.  In 
February  1980  there  were  more  than 

13.000  applications.  This  figure  h&s 
meanwhile  dwindled  to  a monthly  ave- 
rage of  3,000  (600  of  whom  are  ac- 
counted for  by  refugees  from  the  East 
Bioc). 

But  the  Under  and  municipalities, 
beset  by  money  problems,  consider  even 
this  too  much.  They  also  complain  that 
things  are  going  from  bad  to  worse,  es- 
pecially in  Berlin.  As  they  see  it,  the 
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1978  and  1980  legislation  to  speed  up 
asylum  procedures  is  inadequate. 

Grave  problems  still  remain  to  be 
solved  despite  the  streamlining  of  our 
asylum  laws.  It  might  sound  trite  to 
speak  of  political  explosives,  but  this 
does  not  change  facts. 

Phony  political  asylum  seekers  and 
people  whose  only  reason  for  coming  to 
Germany  is  to  better  their  economic  lot 
are  naturally  seen  as  a provocation  in  a 
country  wracked  by  public  debts. 

Moreover,  the  burden  these  applica- 
tions impose  on  our  courts  In  proce- 
dures that  frequently  take  years  endan- 
gers the  German  citizen’s  recourse  to 
the  law. 

So  nothing  is  more  understandable 
than  demands  that  our  courts  and  aut- 
horities be  equipped  with  more  effective 
instruments  to  enable  them  to  separate 
the  wheat  from  the  chaff  as  speedily  as 
possible. 

The  Linder,  regardless  of  the  ruling 
party,  have  agreed  to  do  exactly  this. 

They  want  hopeless  asylum  applica- 
tions to  be  ruled  on  by  the  aliens  autho- 
rities rather  than  by  the  Federal  Office 
fpr  the  Recognition  of  Foreign  Refugees. 

Recourse  against  denied  applications 
is  to  be  restricted  to  a speeded  up  ver- 
sion of  the  present  procedure. 

Those  cases  that  go  to  court  are  to  be 
ruled  on  by  individual  judges  rather 
than  a panel;  and  negative  court  rulings 


— || 

making  between  the  FDP  and  fo 

The  liberals  favour  a prelimiimyB 
of  applicants  by  civil  servant],  g 
not  the  aliens  authorities  button 
Office  for  the  Recognition  oi  k 
Refugees. 

SPD  MPs,  on  the  other  hi^f 

the  current  procedure  thought 
the  right  of  appeal  following  t] 
court  ruling. 

All  proposals  are  clearly  aimrit 
ding  a solution  that  would  be« 
ible  with  our  democratic  Ccej 
But  no  matter  how  you  look  Hi 
the  more  cautious  changes  boil  i 
a curtailment  of  the  right  to  aspn 

The  fathers  of  the  Constitute 
a point  of  attaching  paramouEln 
tance  to  this  right  due  to  fter 
Germans  who  sought  and  founds 
abroad  during  the  Hitler  eaW 
stressing  the  importance  of  th  t 
they  also  made  abuse  of  the  pd; 


Evenly  years  have  passed  since  work 
[ started  on  the  most  absurd  and 
Ljw3  construction  of  modern  tiles 
& Berlin  Wall. 

Lot  13,  1961  is  probably  the 
iest  date  in  post-war  German  his- 
embodying  as  it  did  the  division  of 

ration.  , , 

U a phase  of  feverish  economic 

sutruction,  the  building  of  the  wall 
alined  the  fact  that  the  Germans 
started  and  lost  the  Second  World 

iemaln  victims  of  this  development 
itill  the  17  million  people  in  East 

nhe.same  time,  the  building  of  the 
under  the  then  head  of  the  East 
mm  Communist  Party  Walter  Ul- 
hl  was  the  most  painful  defeat  for 
communists  since  Lenin’s  October 
feMon  of  1917. 


. i Bwnuuwi  ui 

..  ..  (For  the  first  time,  a would-be  modem 

More  than  70,000  people  t0  fence.in  its  citizens  to  pre- 

been  granted  political  uSP  ^ f[0m  ranning  away.  The  East 
proviaions  of  the  Conahtiffloa  r gl„i,nr;H..  described  the  wall  as 
Is  this  right  now  tote  -aitfascist  bulwark”,  and  this  is 
abbreviated,  speedy  procedural 


;r"r'  r~::~ |7«, twin  today  the  official  version, 
tanding  the  fact  that  peoples 0f  Berlin,  Leipzig  and 

S .1  ■ .....  1.1. 


be  at  stake?  did  not  swallow  this  fairy-tale 

One  day  we  might  have  to  nit 

exactly  this.  But  for  the  tun*  tel  F(Jf  j >s  ’the  East  German  Commu- 
should  wait  and  see  how  m m ^ cllimed|  the  western  Allies  or  the 
lation  works  and  restrict : drags  hgd  really  wanted  t0  invade 

absolutely  necessary.  Helm  Af*.  ^ jyh,  tlie  ug|y  st0ne  wall  with  its 
(suddeutsche  Zoituni,  loAtpi  grest  would  hardly  have 

fqryvd  f/rem. 

T*fi  I \nd  people  wanting  to  visit ’ East  Ber-‘ 
j.  t/iui  ii  p were  able  to  do  so  even  after  the 
• l 1 fl  was  built. 

1 Sin  erect  [toyone  wanting  to  leave  West  Ger- 

Ihj  and  go  to  the  GDR  can  do  so  at 
But  this  amount  only  s«K®sjjtime.  So  the  Berlin  Wall  is  and  was 
Compared  with  child  allflflj*  itodnnee  only  to  East-West  traffic,  a 
ments,  It  is  peanuts:  tt  «P  'tan  wall  for  GDR  citizens, 
weeks  of  child  allowances.  llhis  world-shattering  event,  the  effec- 
But  quite  apart  from  tw  ."\|i  closure  of  the  GDR  was  on  in  the 
incentives,  conditions  in  , jjdd  summer  night  of  12/13  August 
countries  Cock  of  Jobs  aha  a Sunday.  , ••• 

naturally  dampen  the  will^  Ipwands  had  escaped  through  it  to 
repatriated.  in  the  previous  weeks. 

57  per  cent' of  the  fW/fEteugh  there  had  for  weeks,  been  ru- 
from  non-EEC  countries  that  Ulbricht  wanted  to  “seal  off* 

Ranted  to  stay  because  of  ^ 1 GDR,  no  one  really  believed  this 
Jngs.  1 happen.  The  first  to  notice. it 

But  34  per  dent  said  this  West  Berlin  taxi-drivers.  From  two 
staying  to  become  eligible.  f**BIta  morning  onwards,  they  radioed 
Curity  pensions.  ; . ' , headquarters  not  to  accept  any 

This  makes  it  dbvfew  tu*  /fc  bookings  for  East  Berlin  as  the 
bursement  of  tlie  money  F crosspoints  were  being  closed, 
pensions  fund  would  mato  m’M  as  the  sun  appeared  punctually 


incentives  to  return 
being  considered 


One  out  of  ten  foreigners  in  Baden-  But  this  amount  only 
WOittemberg  could  be  persuaded  to  Compared  with  child 
return  home,  given  the  right  incentives.  ments.  It  is  peanuts:  It  W 
But  without  incentives  the  stay  here  weeks  of  child  allowances, 
would  be  indefinite,  according  to  a sur-  But  quite  apart  from  » t 
vey  by  the  Baden-WUrttemberg  Labour  incentives,  conditions  in 
Ministry.  countries  (lack  of  jobs  ah  jig 

Some  3^00  heads  of  foreign  workers*  naturally  dampen  the  wlUUF8 
households  were,  questioned.  repatriated.  . • 

The  still  unpublished  survey  was  57  per  cent  of  the  1% 
made  two  years  ago  but  experts  say  that  from  non-EEC  countnes 
the  findings  still  apply.  Ranted  to  stay  because  of 

The  Baden-Wflrttemberg  government  ings.  . 

has  commissioned  a team  headed  by  In-  But  34  per  dent  said I j ^ 
terior  Minister  Roman  Herzog  to  Work  staying  to  become  eliglore,  1 
out  how  to  prevent  the  illegal  immigra-  curity  pensions.  ; . , .M  |{ 

tion  of.  relatives  of  foreign  workers  in  This  makes  it  ebvwt»_  ^ 
this  country  and  persuade  those  living  bursement.  of  the  money  & 
here  to  return  home.  pensions  fund  wotupin*? . ^ 

..  In  Baden-Wuzttemberg  ten  per  cent,  nera  reconsider  arid  j, 

of  the  population  are  foreigners.  . Many  foreign  wqHtg!.  j 
The  survey  indicates  that  only  about  house  dr  start  a biiswji » { j 
25  per  cent  of  the  335,000  foreign  hour  countries.  But1  they ' 

Beholds  in  Baden-Wflrttemberg  have  any  lack  of  capital, ’so  they  Stay  < 

definite  plans  about  going  home*  although  . , By  .the  sfime  token,  P® 

some  97,000  (29  per  cent)  intend  to  go  ly  lives  in  this  Coimtiy  .u»  , . . : 
sometime.  pared  to  go  hoto*  ^ 

153,000  families  (46  per  cent)  Wobid  The  Baden-Vyo^emM^  ^ 
not  even  contemplate  leaving  Germany. . now  seriously ' seOms  ra  ^ , 

Yet,  of  those,  who  do  not  wish  to  go  measures . th?t  . would 
home  or  have  only  vague  ideas  on  the  agreement  with , the  pe«^  ^ . 

subject,  some  35^000  families  (about  ftmd  the  moiiey  tjjat 
90,000  people) .could  be  persuaded  to  re-  since  tills  fflodey  jW  . s:rf* 

turn  home,  given  strong  incentives.  to ' bfe.  spdpt  to  • 

But  . the  repatriation  of  these  families  to'yway.  ‘ , ■ dofle  m 

would: be  costly.  They  by  and  large  ex-  But  this  fait  oniyb® 
pect  that  their  mbving  costs  be  paid  and  tion  With  the 

that  all  money  paid  into  the  social  SeCU-  would  have  to  be 

rity  pensions  fund  be  reimbursed  to  stringent  ^ 

titem.  This  boils  down  to  to  average  of  mits  for  non-EEC  cn^^’i 

DM  3(1,000  per,  household  or  'a'  total  of  . : ; ; V :AulLv»b 


light  as  if  mourning  this  world-shatter- 
ing rape  of  freedom,  customs  men  and 
policemen  on  the  crossing  points  and 
Allied  sentries  noticed  a lively  passing 
to  and  fro  of  military  and  police  ve- 
hicles In  the  Soviet  sector. 

They  heard  the  diesel  motors  of  heavy 
lorries  and  construction  cranes.  National 
People’s  Army  pioneers  brought  up  rolls 
of  barbed  wire  and  from  six  o’clock 
onwards  grim-faced  GDjt  factory  protec- 
tion officers  planted  themselves  near  the 
sector  borders,  Soviet  machine  guns  on 
their  burly  breasts. 

With  impotent  anger,  with  sheer  hor- 
ror, first  the  West  Berliners,  then  all 
Germans  and  finally  the  entire  non- 
communist world  watched  the  beginning 
of  the  building  of  the  wall  - an  unpar- 
alleled political  act  in  recent  world  his- 

And  in  the  days  following  the  13th  of 
August  1961  thousands  of  West  Berli- 
ners walked  to  the  demarcation  line  and 
watched,  quivering  with  anger,  as  their 
city  was  out  down  the  middle. 

Pictures  of  dramatic  escape  attempts 
at  literally  the  last  minute  went  round 
the  world:  unforgettable  the  scenes  in 
the  Bemauer  Strasse  in  the  north  of 
West  Berlin,  where  desperate  men, 
women  and  children  jumped  from  the 
windows  of  houses  on  the  sector  border. 

An  old  woman  found  — though  she 
did  not  seek  - death. 

The  GDR’s  ugliest  construction  is 
also  its  biggest  and  its  most  expensive. 

• According ' to  thd  latest  by  calculations 
published  by  the  West  Berlin  Senate, 
the  border  of  the  former  Reich  capital 
now  contains:  107  kilometres  of  con- 
crete walls,  55  kilometres  of  metal 
fences,  4.8  kilometres  of  barbed  wire. 
265  observation  towers  for  border  troops, 
136  bunkers,  270  dog-patrolled  sections, 
108  kilometres  of  anti-vehicle  trenches 

anThevaliie  of  the  material  in  the  wall 
alone  was  several  years  ago  DM1,000. .. 

. Of  course  the  GDR  regime  had  > a re- 
ason for  exposing  itself  and  East  Bloc 
. socialism  to  the  opprobrium  of  the 

* world.  But  not,  as  it  alleged,  an  mum- 
5 rient  attack  from.the  West 
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Keeping  Paradise  pure.  (Photoi  Arahh) 

Ulbrichf  had  the  wall  built  to  prevent  Moamw  had [ urged I ‘K®  Soviet  ‘o  dose 


his  penal  state  from  bleeding  to  death  as 
there  was  no  other  way  of  stemming  the 
flood  to  the  West. 

In  the  summer  months  leading  up  to 
August  13.  1961, 2,000  fled  from  East  to 

West  Berlin.  ' . 

They  were  not,  as  the  GDR  authori- 
ties claimed,  the  victims  of  “slave-de- 
alers, child-snatchers  and  head-hunters." 

They  left  because  the  GDR  had  noth- 
ing to  offer  them,  materially  or  intellec- 
tually. „ , 

This  does  not,  of  course,  mean  that 
they  did  not  experience  many  disap- 
pointments in  the  West. 

SPD  politician  Herbert  Wehner,  who 
suffered  more  than  most  as  a result  of 
the  division  of  Germany,  aptly  referred 
1 to  the  flood  of  escapers  as  “voting  with 

their  feet.”  , ..  . 

The  West’s  contribution  to  this  flood 
was  slight,  as  is  shown  by  a call  by  the 
then  Bonn  Minister  of  Intra-German  Af- 
fairs Lemmer  (CDU). 

On  6 August  1961  he  called  on  the 
East  Germans  to  stay  at  home  in  the 
interests  of  the  future  of  the  nation. 

This  call  later  brought  Lemmer  a lot 
of  criticism.  According  to  official  re- 
cords, between  3i  and  3.7  million  peo- 
ple have  left  the  Soviet  sector  between 

1945  and  today.  '■  ■ ■■  , . 

Half  a year  before  the  dreaded  August 

13,  Communist  leader  Ulbricht,  at  a 

meeting  of  Warsaw  Fact. party  leaders  in 


The  human 


bursement  of  tlie  money  jwj™  crosspoints  were  being  closed, 
pensions  fund  would  mak?  g V as  the  sun  appeared  punctually 
nets  reconsider  and  the  Berlin  streets  with -leprous 

' Many  foreign  wofkto,  

house  dr  stair  a'  X ■ •••;  ^ 

countries.  But1  they  • Continued  from  pto®  3-  ‘ '' 

laty°th?same  token,  tie  both  between  i^^ivitjuals, ; a^d  W 


Continued  from  pto6  3 


pared  to  honte  fet  alL  ^ 
The  Baden-\yflrttemJ«? 

now  seriously' 


since  this  money 
to  ‘bb.’  .sptot'  to'  fa®; 

to'yway.  . J’  I,-  done  tt? 

But  this  can  onlyje 
tion  With  the1 
would  have  to-be 


" ■ SudhAMbni 


1 attempt  to  solve  theih  in  Cbnjunc- 
the  other  side.  11  ’ : ' . 

® the  leaders  bf  the  superpowers 
1 ftd  in  the  immediate  future  leatn 
Assort  fast  enough?  Is  , there,  any 
[b  which  Europeans: might:  help?  , 
to  prospects!  are  none  too  bright, 
advice  alone  1st  not  going  to:  be 
The  powers  that  be  must  also 
Jthe  courage  to:  say -no  at  times:  (no 
to  neutron  bomb,  for  ilnstanoeX- 1 . . 
j*  modicum  of  powers 'remains  ,todi- 
ple,  though.  The  powers  that  (be 
p1  pay  much  heed  to  words  alone.  i 
' .v.,;  Hans  Gerlach 


Tihe  West  Berlin  Human  R^its 
Group  says  that  185,756  East  Ger- 
mans have  fled  to  the  West  since  the 
building  of  the  Berlin  WaU  in  August 

1961.  ' :"1 

At  least  178  hive  been  killed  trying  to 

escape.  , 

Amoitg  the  escape  aie  jWmember. 
of  the  East  German  armed.  tortes. 

1 The  group^  has , leamV  “9™  fflgE 
border  &eri  ft 

stijl  %e  orders^  shoot  jo  kfll.  , . 

Soldiers;  are  required- toi  capture,  or  .to 
eliminate**  all . those . trying  to  1 escape. 
^The  group  said  that  the:  GDR  -was  gmd* 
ous,  of  possibles,  to,  prevent  fetal  border 
incidents,. Bp; every,  effort  N 
capture,  pptenti^  .'.ajPPL^ 

' ?0>s  70  ^es  from,  the 

i';.-  r 

. ...The  constant;  improvemmts  ifa  town- 


see 

See  the  i-Thte  included  refugees  who  crossto 
iVall  in  August  ,ttetarfi ^ 

uned  trying  to  ^ 6verag0  ^ an  4,000  to  W00 

East i German,  refugees, per  .year.  Jiw 
^ member,  ^ all-thne  lo*  of  Mg  in 
sd  jorces.  <1979  but  rose  again  to  3,9,88  In  lWHb, 

t,  frpm  escaped  f u is  that  about.  50,000  peq- 

R border' troops  . have  been  given. prison  sentences  Tor 
ib  iSi:  . , offences.:  connected  ..with 

to,  capture, or  to  196*.  15,000  of  these>ve.;h?en  “bou^t 
ying  to  I escape,  free”,  ■ by  the  iBplto  gfWfnjnfc 
GDR  was  guxi-  . group  reckqns  that  anpther.  8.0M  peoplp 
rent  fatal  border  .have  ,been:.  imprisoned : .because  they 
fort  js  m^e'  to  applied  to  leavers  eoun^  ^ ^ ^ 


’There  are.  4»500 


the  Eastern  sector  of  the  city  to  prevent 
the  flood  of  skilled  workers,  engineers, 
doctors  and  the  like  to  the  West. 

Western  observers  reckoned  with  Dra- 
conian penalties,  but  not  with  the  build- 
ing of  a wall;  a 

There  was  considerable  speculation  ai 
the  time  about  whether  the  Soviet  leader 
Kruschchev  would  follow  up  his  notori- 
ous Berlin  ultimatum  of  November  1958 
by  a military  invasion  of  West  Berlin. 

In  this  ultimatum,  Kruschchev  called 
on  the  Western  powers  to  leave  Berlin. 

He  declared  West  Berlin  a free  city  and 
agreed  on  a separate  peace  with  East 

Berlin.  ...  , 

Eight  weeks  before  the  beginning  of 
the  wall,  Kruschchev  and  the  newly- 
elected  American  Fresiden  i Kennedy 
met  in  Vienna.  . .. 

Kennedy  got  the  impression  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  pay  any  price  to  de- 
fend its  outpost  in  Europe,  the  GDR. 
This  meant  danger  for  East  Berlin. 

This  explains  the  difference  between 
Kennedy’s  reaction  to  the  news  of  the 
building  of  the  wall  and  the  German  re- 
action.  Kennedy,  far  from  being  indignant, 
was  relieved.  His  secretary,  O’Donnell, 
later  wrote  that  Kennedy  saw  the  move 
as  a climb-down  by  Kruschchev.  “If  he 
had  intended  to  occupy  West  Berlin,  he 
would  not  have  built  the  wall.” 

A wall  through  a former  world  capital, 
a monstrosity  in  stone  separating  fa- 
milies and  friends,  a scene  of  shooting 
and  murder  - this  was  something  that 
not  even  Walter  Ulbricht,  Stalin’s  rep- 
resentative in  Germany,  had  not  been 
able  tb  imagine.  ; _ 

t At  a press  conference  in  East  Berlin 
in  1961,  a West  German  Journalist  asked 
1 Ulbricht  if  a border  was  to  be  set  up  at 

- the  Brandenburg  Gate  and  if  he  was 

- prepared  to  accept  the  consequences  of 
Juoh'  a feove;  Honeckert  goatfee-bearded 

0 predecessor  replied:  “Do  I take  you  to 
s mean  that  there'  are  people  in  West 
n Germany  who  want  us  to  mobilise  out 
building  .workers.  I do  not  know  of  any 
h such  Intention.  Building  workers  m toe 
;r  capital  spend  most  of  their  time  buUd(- 
» tog  i houses.. . . no  one  intends  to  build  a 
it  w5l\  That  wall  has  been  tbere  for  20  years. 

How  much  longer?  The  people  Berlin, 
le  on  both  sides  of  its  45  kilometres,  have 
w to  Uve  wlth  it  , . . . . , ■ ■ ' 

1 Young,  adults  in  K,reuzberg  or  Go- 
to sundbnqmen  have  noting  but  ,thfe 
,i  c/instruction  ..in  front  .of,  toeir 


‘bough.  The  ppwemy.Pf  " r h«ve,led  to  a 

n pay  much  heed  to -words  toon*  i ^L^gS^ttemps,  The , number  of 

Hans  Gerlach  ““J '.F,  Karriepbreakers  dropped , from 

U Augert  i«8i)  so-caUcd,  hamer  mvm*. 


odi  of  of  smwg  ,them  .than  in  ,th»  P*1®4-  4?Ppl 
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Roving  dollar,  boosted  by  confidence, 
looks  set  to  turn  the  full  circle 


Today,  the  dollar  is  once  more  a pi- 
votal currency  and  those  who  pre- 
dicted that  it  would  decline  further  are 
looking  silly. 

Any  paper  currency  that  is  not  con- 
vertible into  gold  needs  confidence  to  be 
acceptable. 

The  dollar  once  more  enjoys  confi- 
dence on  international  currency  markets 
due  to  America's  monetary  policy  in 
which  fighting  Inflation  is  the  main 
objective. 

Naturally,  the  dollar  has  become  even 
more  attractive  to  investors  due  to  the 
high  interest  rates. 

The  contrast  to  the  desolate  sliape  in 
which  the  dollar  found  itself  at  the 
height  of  its  crisis  in  October  1978  is 
particularly  marked  in  Switzerland. 

At  that  time  the  Swiss  monetary  au- 
thorities had  to  Impose  a levy  as  a pen- 
alty, so  to  speak,  on  all  foreigners  want- 
ing to  sell  dollars  and  buy  francs. 

The  dollar’s  decline  began  in  the  early 
1960s  when  control  measures  interfered 
with  the  free  movement  of  interest  rates 
for  foreign  dollar  deposits  in  America. 

As  a result,  foreign  money  was  with- 
drawn from  the  USA. 

. This  money  found  an  initial  haven  in 
London  and  later  in  other  money 
centres,  eventually  leading  to  the  estab- 
lisliment  of  an  overseas  money 
market  that  was  independent  of  all 
national  regulations,  the  Eurodollar 
market. 

The  most  prominent  feature  of  the 
Eurodollar  market  is  its  freely  deter- 
mined interest  rates  for  deposits  and 
loans. 

After  the  oil  price  explosion  in  1973 
the  Eurodollar  market  experienced  an 
enormous  influx  of  dollars  from  the 
Opec  countries  which  were  wary  of  di- 
rect investments  in  the  United  States. 

The  Euromarket  volume  has  mean- 
while swollen  to  more  than  Sl,4SObn; 
more  than  three-quarters  of  this  huge 
sum  is  accounted  for  by  US  dollars. 

This  Euromarket  was  instrumental  in 
recycling  the  dollar  surpluses  of  the 
Opec  countries,  channelling  them  all  the 
way  to  the  poorest  of  oil-consuming 
nations. 

A free  world  trade  was  thus  main- 
tained, despite  unfavourable  conditions. 

But  the  developing  countries  were  not 
the  only  ones  to  have  profited  from  the 
Eurodollar  market.  The  East  Bloc  did 
also. 

With  it  all,  it  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  the  Euromarket  also  led  to  public 
sector  indebtedness  in  many  industrial 
countries  because  finance  ministers 
found  it  so  easy  to  borrow  Euro- 
dollars. 

A rethinking  process  has  meanwhile 
set  in,  triggered  by  the  shock  waves 
from  Poland. 

The  moratorium  on  billions  worth  of 
Eurocredits  to  Poland  that  are  not  go- 
vernment guaranteed  was  a shock  across 
the  Euromarket's  bow. 

The  world's  major  banks  are  now  fe- 
verishly trying  to  reduce  their  risks  in 
deals  with  countries  other  th&n  a small 
group  of  borrowers  that  are  still  consi- 
dered creditworthy. , 

Though  the'influk  tq  the  Euromarket 
continues,  the  Eurobanks  find  it  increa- 
singly djfficult"  to  come  up  with  reason- 
ably creditworthy  borrowers. 


Given  such  a tricky. situation,  it  can 
only  be  seen  a a stroke  of  luck  that  the 
Americans  should  now  have  decided  to 
become  borrowers  on  the  Euromarket. 

Latest  credit  statistics  on  this  market 
show  that  S43bn  in  Eurocredits  were 
provided  in  July,  and  a whacking  S36bn 
went  to  American  borrowers. 

The  mammoth  mergers  now  under 
way  in  America  are  evidently  being 
financed  with  Eurocredits. 

In  fact,  American  bankers  predict  that 
this  is  only  a “timed  beginning”  and 
that  there  is  every  likelihood  that  many 
of  the  dollars  that  left  America  in  the 
wake  of  general  dissatisfaction  with  the 
US  currency  will  now  return  in  the  form 
of  credits. 

The  Eurobanks  are  not  displeased 
about  this  repatriation  of  dollars  to 
America.  The  risks  in  the  United  States 
are  much  more  calculable  than,  say,  in  a 
Latin  American  or  African  country. 


Moreover,  the  new  mood  of  optimism 
in  America  stimulates  the  Imagination 
and  thus  new  credit  deals.  And,  finally, 
there  is  the  fact  that  America  is  far  re- 
moved from  the  world’s  crisis  areas. 

Money  is  tight  in  America  today  and 
interest  rates  have  begun  to  adapt  to  Eu- 
romarket conditions. 

On  the  deposit  side,  there  is  a process 
of  liberalisation  in  progress  in  the  USA. 

Though  it  will  take  until  1985  to  libe- 
ralise American  interest  rates  to  match 
conditions  on  the  Euromarket,  the  big 
money  that  matters  is  already  being 
handled  at  near  Euromarket  conditions. 
There  is  a trend  for  the  markets  to  mer- 
ge. 

This  conspicuous  integration  process 
will  now  be  further  promoted  by  the 
Americans  inasmuch  as  there  will  be  a 
“Euromarket  in  America”  starting  from 
December  1981. 

American  banks,  especially  those  in 
New  York,  will  maintain  extra-territorial 
market  departments  for  Eurodollar  loans 
and  deposits. 

This  means  that  America  will  be  al- 
lowing what  German  banks  have  han- 
kered for  in  vain:  full  foreign  deutsche- 
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mark  holdings.  Tey  have  coped  *foL  eonitltuent  assembly  of  the  di- 
situation  as  best  they  could  by  elected  European  parliament 
ing  subsidiaries  in  Luxembourg  |[jji  to  Strasbourg  two  years  ago  on 

In  New  York,  the  worief,  insistence, 
money  market,  the  '‘EuromiXwM  tantamount  to  a Freni ch  vic- 
America”  will  have  its  wau  w in  the  tug-of-war  between  the  three 
beginning,  and  it  is  unlikely  \h  seaties.  At  stake  was  the  designa- 
offshore  markets  (off  the  At*  “Capital  of  Eiirop^  ■ ^ . 

coast)  and  the  Euromarkets  in  1*  tflcc  vran  another  hig-of-war  last 
and  Luxembourg  will  be  squeeze^  ih  when  187  Euro-MPs  (118  agatost 
business  from  one  day  to  thena  j?  abstentions)  voted  in  a secret  bal- 

the  weights  will  be  shifted  h p of  *uture  pcnary 

America.  to  Strasbourg  only. 

n»  mu.  .r 

can  banks  can  be  taken  for  pat  ■*  sessions  St 

Moneymen  outside  Ameria  with  the  Council  of  Ministers, 
beginning  to  worry  about  the  MUnd  reasons  for  the  Lu- 

consequences  that  will  arise  wtoF  tion>  The  council  of  Min- 

international  banking  system  - • 
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Prestige,  money  at  stake 
in  inter-city  issue 


international  banking  system  ^ made  a point  0f  main- 
longer  be  in  a position  to  proriif  . Status  quo  based  on  two  re- 


rest of  the  world  with  all  the  ddi 
needs. 

The  financial  problems  of  the  i 
borrowers  would  worsen. 


And  then  there  is  the  quests 
the  effects  a strengthening  of  Nnl 


the  status  quo  based  on  two  re- 
us (of  1958  and  1965)  which  were 
ned  by  the  heads  of  governments 
th. 

aiding  to  the  resolutions,  the  Sec- 
t of  the  Parliament  is  to  be  in  Lu- 
wrg  while  plenaiy  sessions  are  to 


Prospects  for  cheaper  money 
receive  a setback 


Prospects  for  reduced  interest  rates 
and  a bolstered  deutschemark  have 
been  delayed  because  Bonn’s  budget  has 
not  yet  been  worked  out  satisfactorily. 

If  the  Bundesbank  is  to  lower  interest 
rates,  four  conditions  must  be  met. 

1:  American  interest  rates  would  have 
to  come  down.  They  are  one  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  Bundesbank's  high  interest 
rates  that  are  needed  to  prevent  a capital 
outflow  and  thus  weaken  the  deutsche- 
mark still  further.  The  central  bank 
must  try  to  attract  foreign  currency  to 
reduce  the  current  account  deficit. 

Though  there  has  been  a rise  in  capi- 
tal imports  lately,  this  is  to  a large 
extent  short-term  money  that  can  be 
withdrawn  at  any  moment. 

It  also  includes  money  that  Bonn  has 
borrowed  abroad.  The  exchange  rate  of 
the  deutschemark  against  the  dollar 
shows  that  it  is  still  premature  to1  take 
an  adequate  influx  of  capital  as  a cer- 
tainty. 

2:  The  balance  of  payments  has  lately 
shown  a tendency  to  improve,  but  the 
deficit  for  the  first  six  months  still 
stands  at  DM14.4bn,  which  is  almost 
exactly  half  last  year's  total  deficit. 

It  is  thus  still  uncertain  whether  the 
Bundesbank  will  succeed  in  reducing  the 
deficit  to  below  the  DM29bn  of  1980. 
The  trouble  is  that  while  the  deutsche- 
mark depredation  helps  exports,  it  also 
makes  imports  more  expensive  and 
promotes  imported  inflation.' 

• 3:  The  fact  that  inflation  rates  are  like- 
ly to  go  up  is  another  reason  for  the 
Bundesbank  to  continue  its  tight  and 
expensive  money  policy.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  rising  unemployment  that  calls 
for  restraint,  the  Bundesbank  would  prob- 
ably make  money  bven  tighter. 


4:  The  rising  inflation  rate  cannot  be 
blamed  only  on  costlier  imports  which 
reflect  the  lusher  inflation  rate  in  the 
supplier  countries. 

They  are  also  due  to  the  public  sector 
which  is  constantly  raising  its  prices. 
Moreover,  rising  public  sector  deficits 
and  the  need  to  borrow  contribute  their 
bit  towards  keeping  interest  rates  high 
and  the  deutschemark  against  the  dollar 
weak. 

The  Initial  Cabinet  decisions  on  the 
1982  budget  have  not  taken  this  fully 
into  account.  It  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  the  new  federal  debt  of  about 
DM34bn  this  year  can  be  reduced  to 
DM26, 5bn  in  1982. 

And  even  should  this  be  the  case,  it 
coul  only  be  achieved  by  transferring  the 
lion's  share  of  Bundesbank  profits  to  fe- 
deral coffers. 

These  profits  have  been  exceptionally 
high  this  year  due  to  interest  earnings. 
This  Bundesbank  money  should  not  have 
been  taken  into  account  at  all  when 
drafting  the  budget  because  it  is  totally 
unreliable  since  it  fluctuates  dependihg 
on  interest  rates  and  the  development  of 
the  dollar  exchange  rate. 

Since  our  growth  possibilities  are  ex- 
tremely limited,  economic  policy  must 
concentrate  on  cutbacks  in  consumption 
spending  in  favour  of  investment  spend- 
ing. And  this  means  curbing  public  sec- 
tor demands  on  the  money  markets  to 
enable1  private  investment  • to  be 
financed;  at  tolerable  Interest  fates,  i ' 


111V  WIWWW  U VI  uni  --  - - , 

as  a money  market  will  have  onto  pwnarily  in  Strasbourg, 
ropean  markets  once  the  doflin  e two  or  three  months,  the  Euro- 
leaving Europe.  ivould  go  to  Luxembourg  while  the 

Though  no  answer  is  port*  nta  have ^always  been  mating  in 
stage,  the  repatriation  0(  E»1  * ™ shutthng  back  and  forth 
must  be  watched  closely.  ™«l  ^parliament  the  cpit- 

Heim  tot.  Twopttn  circus . 

(Frankfurter  Aiigtmcittfc  he  shuttling  is  a costly  business.  A 
fur  Deutschland,  12  auis i 1 0{  some  goo  Eurocrats  complete 

h 60  tons  of  documents,  archives  and 
““  ia  material  moves  to  Strasbourg  for 

■ ‘TiT™  t™  rtSS*  «* Z the  Luxembourg  freight 
mg,  but  long-term  tandle  the!e  periodic 

Pair1 ‘with  money  to  enS I * "*  "ands  with  glee 
short-term  deals  because  they  earn:  moves  together  with  the  rents 

intercst  Ihave  to  be  paid  in  three  places  and 

The 'high  level  of  new  that  E°  «i‘h  this 

by  the  public  sector  has  not  jWl  — _ — 

fectcd  intercst  rates  on  capiuwj 
the  public  sector  last  year  Wwj  Continued  from  paga  1 
DM23bn  abroad  and  lias  ^fcgthat  the  United  States  seriously 
practice  this  year.  . fed  to  negotiate. 

This  capital  import  by the  Brezhnev  really  were  in  fear  and 
slrable  as  long  as  the  current  ■■  about  keeping  the  peace,  as 
remains  in  the  red  and  as  wi's  “ [j  Brandt  reported  from  Moscow, 
cannot  bo  balanced  by  the  In®*  inrely  the  obvious  course  would  be 
vate  capital.  W President  Reagan's  offer  of  talks 

But  wo  must  not  overlook : Mf1  J*  tat. 


“circus”  drain  the  budget  of  the  Euro- 
parliament at  a rate  of  DMSOm  a year  — 
about  12  per  cent  of  the  total  budget. 

The  arrangement  also  means  130  extra 
jobs. 

Many  Euro-MPs  find  this  too  much. 
The  socialists  were  the  first  to  speak  up 
for  a single  place  as  far  back  as  1975. 
They  and  other  protagonists  of  Brussels 
as  the  seat  of  the  Europarliament  argue: 

• The  proximity  to  the  Council  of 
Ministers  and  the  Commission  would 
enable  parliament  to  exercise  a tighter 
control; 

• Travel  to  and  from  Brussels  is  ea- 
, sier  and  the  city  has  more  hotels  and 
! taxis; 

The  parliament’s  work  would  be 
streamlined  and  ' politically  upgraded 
through  the  proximity  of  130  embassies 
and  480  international  organisations  that 
have  their  seat  in  Brussels. 

• The  parliament  could  at  last  rid  itself 
of  its  wallflower  existence  because  the 
350  Brussels  correspondents  who  have 
their  offices  in  the  6-storey  Press  Centre 
have  better  facilities  and  expense 
accounts  than  their  opposite  numbers  in 
the  other  cities. 

On  the  other  hand,  protagonists  of 
Strasbourg,  Luxembourg  or  a status  quo 


• Europe  is  already  geopolltically  top 
heavy; and 

• The  European  idea  would  reach 
the  people  much  more  easily  if  it  were 


new  buildings.  And  the  city  fathers  of 
Brussels  have  been  doing  the  same. 

The  secret  hope  was  that  in  the  end  it 
will  be  the  parliament  itself  that  will 
decide  about  its  venue.  In  both  Luxem- 
bourg and  Brussels  construction  work 
has  slowed  down  as  has  the  rate  at 
which  leases  are  signed  though  prices 
have  risen  more  quickly  than  antici- 
pated. 

Luxembourg  has  meanwhile  dropped 
its  ambitious  “Centre  3000"  project  de- 
signed by  the  Frenchman  Roger  TaJlli- 
bert  who  also  designed  the  Montreal 


spread  over  several  cities.  Modem  means  Olympic  facilities;  The  estimated  cost  of 


of  communication  make  this  “multipola- 
risation” of  European  institutions  quite 
feasible.  ; 

Most  of  the  Strasbourg  lobby  are 
Christian  Democrats,  spearheaded  by 
Kai-Uwe  von  Hassel  who  is  s member 
of  the  relevant  political  committee. 

But  Chancellor  Schmidt,  Strasbourg 
Social  Democrats  say,  is  also  secretly  in 
favour  of  Strasbourg,  though  he  cannot 
say  so  outright  . . .. 

The  Couricil  of  , Ministers  is  rather 
chary  , of  this  independence  drive  on  the 
part  of  the  Europarliament  It  constantly 
points  to  the  fact  that  under  the  terms 
of  the  Treaty  of  Rome,  “the  seats  of  the 
Community  institutions  are  to  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  governments  of  the  mem- 
ber nations.” 

But  behind  all  these  sections,  sub-sec- 
tions and  clauses  there  is  a political 
poker  game  for  prestige  and  money  in 
progress. 

Strasbourg  Mayor  Pierre  Pflimhn  went 
ahead  with  the  construction  of  a “Euro- 
pean borough"  for  the  Europarliament. 

And  near  the  Europalace,  a slew  of 
high  rise  office  and  conference  buildings 


the  centre  would  have  been  DM250m  — 
too  much  for  Luxembourg. 

So  Luxembourg  invested  only  DM90m 
in  a new  and  less  fancy  building.  It 
could  not  compete  with  the  Strasbourg 
luxury  apartments  for  Euro-MPs. 

Luxembourg’s  government  is  deter- 
mined to  hang  on  to  the  1,800  well  paid 
Eurocrats  working  for  the  Europarlia- 
ment Secretariat.  They  and  their  fanplies 
represented  a major  economic  factor  for 
the  small  Grand  Duchy.  , 

Luxembourg  will  remain  a “European 
City”  come  what  may.  It  is  the  usual 
venue  in  April,  June  and  October  for 
the  Council  of  Ministers’  conferences,  it 
is  the  seat  of  the  European  Court  of 
Justice,  the  European  Audit  Office,  the 
European  Investment  Bank  and  a num- 
ber of  other  financial  institutions. 

If  the  Council  of  Ministers  approves 
of  the  Europarliament  resolution,  the 
liOO  official  trips  a month  would  be 
cut  down  and  somo  200  of  tire  800 
itinerant  Eurocrats  would  stay  put  In 
Strasbourg. 

Luxembourg  would  not  be  overtaxed 


argue  that:  high  rise  office  and  con  erence  omiomgs  j {inanciaily  beCai.sc  the  Grand  Du- 

• The  principle  of  division  of  power  has  gone  up,  and  the  Euro-MPs  arequite  y b(j  awarded  some  of  tlie  insti- 

? r _ h.v  hnnnv  with  their  Quarters.  Official  and  / . _ Rut  the  nriris 


and  control  of  the  executive  branch  by 
the  parliament  is  historically  obsolete; 

• The  political  substance  of  the  MPs 
Would  be  eroded  by  constant  contact 
with  Eurocrats; 


happy  with  their  quarters.  Official  and 
private  apartments  for  the  staff  are  to 
follow. 

Luxembourg  has  also  tned  to  attract 
the  Euro-MPs  with  fancy  blueprints  for 


it  is  no  longer  just  the  higj«  , 
that  account  for  the  fact  th  . 
more  of  our  earnings  being 
abroad. 

This  is  also  due  to  the 
amount  of  money  needed 
ing  of  foreign  debts. 

Former  experience  shows  I 
households  step  up  their  8*® 


I that  would  also  be  putting  Mr 
rev’s  desire  for  peace  to  the  test, 
more  intensively  and  in  a possibly 
hr-rcaching  manner  than  ever  be- 


times become  uncertain.  = ■ 

But  1979/80  saw  a stag^T 
remains  to  be  seen  how  savert  ^ 
when  their  incomes  are  p*0*  * 


ded  in  fo*  ^ has  offered  more  than  a 

slowdown  or  limitation  in  the 
hnws  that  I®  lMe*  What  he  wants  is  a strictly 
heir  savtoP 1 . reduction  in  stockpile^  and 

n*  ....  ft  altogether  absurd  to  presume  that 
will!  ^ be  less  to  the  Soviet  liking 


Member  nations  of  the  EEC,  above  PrPSSUTC  Oil 

all  Bonn,  are  pressing  Brussels  to  MTl  Coo  UJ. 

apply  the  same  tough  economy  measures  j j Q_L 

that  the  individual  countries  are  having  lU 

t0  Bonn  is  absolutely  determined  to  back  costs 

bhrp"thf  p^nttf  “ b.l,na  Of  pyments  deficit)  that  »ill 

Commission,  Gaston  Thom,  to  warn  n',t  contribution  this  year 

against  "excessive  thnft”  by  Germany.  ^ DM6bn  compared  with 

Bonn,  he  said,  should  not  go  over-  ^M5bn  the  before-, 
board,  though  he  agreed  that  cutbacks  ^ only  other  net  payer, 

were,  on  the  whole,  necessary.  French  ggt  back  roughly  what  the) 

The  . Commission  president  , still  ^ other  member  states  profit 

regards  'Germany  as  the  Community’s  “hfa  lg  hoW  it  should  be  for  th* 

economic  lopomotive  - and  nghtlyso.  ically  ^ Hke  Italy,  Ireland.ant 

Should  this,  locomotive  run  out  of  stram  ^ ; 

all  other  members  w9uld  suf fd r B< onn  s Thwe  is  a dUpute  * progress  u 

guiding  principle  should  therefore  be  Brusse!s  ovw  whether  Britain  with  it 

Unntr  tint  don’t  choke  Oil  • ■ . _ _ eVimtlH  he  reoarde 


‘cut  back  but  don't  choke  off:  ’ 

The  Commission  fears  that  several 


But  1979/80  saw  a b6  less  to  the  Soviet  uwng  1U* „ „ 1 be,  In 'no  .position 

remains  to  be  seen  hoW»^  Jl  ineed  be  to  that  of  the  United : ^emb  r,  ations  Hmstic 1 cutbacks 


wjicn  IllCii  , Ly 

higher  taxes  next  year  and.  07 
in  certain  allowances.  1 . .. 


. A surtax  on  income  WfR ^ t 
dangerous  experiment 
deprive  credit  and  c*P.‘  . 

some  of  the  money  nwdedi  . 

The  more  convincing'^., 
menfs  efforts  to  L-j .4 

even  keel  without-  tod®  , 
pandering  to  lobbyists*^ 
ariesofourexceraive.^6^ 

•temi  the  greater  will  be  ^ j 
regaining,  confidence-  . 
abroad  and  the 

strengthening  the-  detiW^: 
lowering  interest 

i ■ . -i  , (Nilmb«i|M;N«cWUbt8rt(6. 


l be  to  that  of  me  i^ducalira^e  drastic  cutbacks 

. „ . . 1 fhsit  are' contetribiated  in  'Germany  ■ and 

thrift^  *11  Wave  dn-  (jdmmunl^  *f- 
eanomic  potential!  ~ ' i,  the  EECaVhi^t  met 


1 (ihe  final  analysis  the  Soviet 
®'1  world  power  status  has  so  far 
t almost  exclusively  on  Moscow’s 
^ potential,  whereas  that  of  the 
W States  and  the  West  has  depend- 
p6  on  economic  potential, 
h is  true  that  in  the  nuclear  age 
P must  be  indivisible,  so  must  de- 
fa  one  of  its  prerequisite, 
r Soviet  Union  must  thus  acknow- 
pt  long  last  and  with  no  ideologi- 
PjmUons  its  share  in  responsibility 
r**  all  over  the  world. 


^Cfthbilor.  Sclltaidt  iia!  repeat^  re- 


exceed  benefits.  , 

Germany’s  net  contnbution  this  year 
will  be  about  DM6bn  compared  with 
DM5bn  the  year  before.. 

Britain  is  the  only  other  net  payer.  ; 
The'  French  get  back  roughly  what  they 
out  in.  AH  other  member  states  profit. 
Arid  this  is  how  it  should  be  for  the 
economically  weak  like  Italy,  Ireland  and 

Greece.  " • ‘ . ' 

There  is  a dispute  in  progress  m 
Brussels  over  whether  Britain  with  its 
growing  oil  revenues  should  be  regarded 
■as  one  of  these  members. 

In  any -event,  it  is  obvious  that  .under 
" the  present  financing  setup  Britain  is  at 
a disadvantage  inasmuch  as  it  barely  be^ 
nefits  from  the  Agricultural  FumL  the 
biggest  item  in 'the  Community  budget. 

X a result,  London  was  granted  some 
relief  in  May  1??0  by ; reductog  |U 

‘ Community  contributions  by  a total  or 
1 DM6, 6bn  for  1980 and.  1981. 

' * biit  Britain  wants  this  relief  to  cort- 


tutions  as  a compensation.  But  the  odds 
for  the  designation  as  Capital  of  Europe 
favour  Strasbourg.  JOrgen  Liminski 

(Die  Well,  7 August  1981) 


moth  duty-free  Community  market  are 
disregarded  in  the  tug-of-war  over  the 

budget.  . . . . 

Chancellor  Schmidt  is  not  exactly 
pleased  with  the  report  which  contains 
no  dear  undertaking  that  Gennan  con- 
tributions should  not  rise  liniitlessly. 

Bonn  stresses  that  Community 
nations  with  per  capita  incomes  similar 
to  those  in  Germany  (the  Benelux  coun- 
tries and  Denmark)  benefit  from  the 
Fund.  This,  Bonn  argues,  must  be 
changed  by  making  these  countries 

share,  in  the  burdens. 

But  this  would  call  for  financial  re- 
forins  within  the  Community.  Such  re- 
forms are  planned  but  the  discussion  on 
: them  has  not  progressed  very  far  _ 
Experts  doubt  that  the  next  EEC 
summit  in  London  in  late  November 
will  bring  any  concrete  results,  contrary 
: to  British  wishes.  ; ■ ‘ 

-In  any  event,  the  reforms. cannot  start 

1 with  the  draft  EEC  budget  for  1982 
which  know  under, debate  because  this 
does  not  provide  for  any  riiajor  reshqf fl- 
ing.of  the:  money  that  flows  back  frprn 
thl  Community  Fund.  ' 

Of  the  DM55bni  two-thirds  have  beqn 

earmarked  (as  in  previbui  yeara)  for 
agriculture,  .so"  thg  agnoulturfl  bias  rp- 

lllThe  other  items  on  the  expenditure 
. side,  especially  for  regional  and  aodiai 
measures  (promotion  of  economically 
' underdeveloped  areas  and  Job  generat- 


u limit  to  now  ^ , . underdeveloped  areas  anu 

Certainly  the  paymentif  could  ^nor  endorses tMs  ydsh.  . < , , ^ e b^n  pared  down  considerably 

SatesaasKsa 


^ rtever  IpqrnZ . Hans  Schmitz^ 

Ittlnw  Sttdl-Aflzelger.  i s Aiifuft  IM1)‘ 


This  is  the  amount  .ire  - I 

;G«hiu.^  :cunent.....  fiEC,»unlri», 
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The  BV  lion  invites  yot 
toWest  Germany  and 

the  friendly  Freistaat 


Farming  successfully  without 
help  from  chemicals 


- - 45 V 


lunter  Rudolf  Scliilling  decided  to 
Up  using  chemical  fertilisers  and 

jdstuffs  four  years  ago. 

2 calves  were  suffering  from  infer- 
£and  other  disorder,  his  cow  had  fo- 
ld udders.  1 , „ 

hT  tried  the  usual  pharmaceutical 
Lts  and  this,  for  a time,  hHd  an  ef- 
L But  soon  his  cows  were  sick  again, 
tor  Schilling  then  sold  all  his  feed- 
a and  chemical  fertilisers  to  other 
m and  dumped  his  wcck-killers, 
jddes  and  pesticides  at ' a special 
dsh  tip:  ' ' . 

Sate  then,  he  has  used  no  chemical 
Sisers  of  feedstuffs.  ‘ '■ 

lad  his  cows  are  thriving.  Frau  Schii- 
4is  also  delighted,  and  she  does  not 
Rvhat  the  scientists  say. 

Dull  22  cows  produce  5,000  litres  of 
ft  per  year  — as  much  as  when  they 
k using  artificial  feedstuffs  and  ferti- 


West  Germany  is  vl  MnvrM 
a good  place  to  Y 

invest  and  do  business 
in  but  Bavaria 

is  attractive  in  its  own  special  way. 
Our  borders  are  open  for 
whatever  assets  our  international 
business  partners  have  to  offer  - 
whether  money,  technology, 
innovation,  research  or  just  plain 

good  ideas! 

We  at  Bayerische  Vereinbank,  one 
of  Germany’s  major  banks,  have 
experience  in  entering  new  markets 
and  our  international  network,  linking 
such  key  financial  centres  as  London, 
New  York,  Luxembourg,  Zurich,  Paris, 
Tokyo,  Bahrain,  Hong  Kong,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Johannesburg,  is  there  to 
help  you  gain  that  first  and  all-impor- 
tant foothold.  With  a tradition  dating 
I back  to  1 780  we  are  a proven 
partner  and  familiar  with  all  types  of 
financial  transactions  from  retail  and 
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wholesale  banking 

M to  securities  business. 

M Not  forgetting,  ol 

u course,  our 

speciality,  mortgage  banking,  when 

our  long-term  bond  issues  provide' 

added  flexibility  in  investment 

financing. 

If  you  want  to  know  more  about 
the  German  market  and  the  Bavaria 
business  scene  in  particular  why 
not  contact  the  BV  Lion? 

Bayerische  Vereinsbank 

Head  Office  - International  Division 

Kardinal-Faulhaber-Strasse  1 

D-8000  MONCHEN  2 . 
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New  York  Branch 
430,  Park  Avenue 
New,  York,  N.Y.  10022 
Telephone:  (212)  758-4664 
Telex:  1267  45  ubbnykb 


The  Schillings  whose  farm  is  near 
otienburg  ob  der  Tauber,  employ  an 
mHitice.  From  January  their  son  will 
fcwoik  full-time  and  maybe  later  one 
llhrir  two  daughters. 

j Until  then  we’ll  have  to  see  how  we 
hi  on,*  says  Schilling.  ■ 

; The  switch  to  more  natural  methods 
t farming  lias  not  reduce  the  work 
bl  Occasionally,  Herr  Schilling  has  to 
pie  casual  workers  to  weed  his  fields. 

But  Ml  all  the  wild  flowers  and 
needs  that  grow  between  the  maize, 
maud  turnips  arc  harmful.  Indeed  he 
adf  sows  onions  between  his  rows 
totdes,  yellow  clover  and  field  beans 
eng  the  maize  and  peas  among  the 
1 Plants  grow  better  in  a system  of 
iud  cultivation,  he  says, 
loot  excretions  from  one  plant  help 
itrs  to  grow.  As  for  pests  such  as  car- 
lind  onion  flies,  they  keep  one  anot- 
i in  check. 

h (act,  Schilling  has  few  problems 
A insect  parasites. 

He  does  not  have  any  monocultures, 
Nat  none  of  these  insects  aw  very 
toious.  And  If  one  weed  becomes 
"Wusly  prolific,  this,  according  to 
feg,  is  a sign  that  there  is  soriic- 
¥ wrong  with  tho  soil.  Tliistlcs,  for 
ople,  grow  where  the  ground  is  too 
i And  maize  will  not  grow  in  tills 
j of  sou.  - " : - - , ;; 

Shillings  colleagues  use  chemicals  to 
tot  the  thistles.  He  merely  uses  a 
f«I  implement  to  loosen  up  the  soiL 
thislles  proliferate  because  of,  modem 
tods  of  agriculture.  Heavy  tractors 
the  soil  down  and  it,, becomes 
rdThis  is  why  Schilling, only  uses  Jus 

g very  heavy  work.  , . 

work  such  as.  sowing  and 
is  done  by  two  horses  .which 
t when:  he  switched  to  natural 


asons  for  such  a return.  The  Schillings 
have  had  to  experiment  considerably 
With  various  kinds  of  com  because  the 
most  commonly  used  strains  are  those 
that  thrive  most  on  chemical  fertilisers 
- “and  benefit  the  chemicals  industry.” 
But  the  Schillings  are  still  not  doing 
badly.  After  a difficult  three-year  initial 
phase,  their  com  yield  is  now  40  double 
metric  hundredweight  per  hectare,  ten 
less  than  before.  But  this  is  compen- 
sated for  by  savings  of  DM15,000  a year 
on  fertilisers.  And  a local  mill  pays 
above-averige  prices  for  “bio-corn.” 

Hftns  Muser  from  Nehdorf  in  Bavaria 
has  been  using  biological-dynamic 
methods  for  the  past  15  years  - and  is 
doing  very  nicely. 

In  response  to  his  customers 
demands,  he  grows  a high  proportion  of 
root  crops  - which  means  that  he  has 
about  a third  more  weeding  to  do  than 
farmers  using  conventional  methods. 

His  customers  - almost  all  of  them 
private  individuals  - come  to  his  farm 
and  buy  just  about  everything  he  pro- 
duces: corn  in  half-hundredweight  sacks, 
potatoes,  beetroot,  carrots  herbs.  Two 
bakeries  in  the  Nehdorf  area  recently 
asked  if  he  could  supply  them  with  bio- 
corn  but  Muser  had  to  tell  them  that  he 
was  booked  up. 


Muser*  direct 
marketing  cuts  out 
the  middleman.  He 
has  no  transport 
costs,  yet  his  prices 
are  almost  as  high 
as  those  charged  in 
health  foods.  So  his 
profit  margin  is 
considerable.  There 
is  a potentially  huge 
market  for  biologi- 
cally-produced food. 

Despite  this,  there 
are  only  about  1000 
“alternative”  farmers  Rudolf  Schilling 
in  West  Germany 
today. 

The  Environment  and  Nature  Protec- 
tion Association  (BUND)  attributes  this 
to  the  difficult  transitional  phase,  for 
which  the  state  pays  no  subsidies  what- 
soever. 

BUND  agriculture  expert  Hubert 
Weiger  believes  that  agriculture  could  be 
heading  for  a disaster. 

Larger  farms  are  continually  expand- 
ing at  the  expense  of  smaller  ones. 
Small  farmers  are  going  out  of  business. 
Monoculture  is  common,  and  this  re- 
quires intensive  use  of  chemicals.  Wei- 


despite  everything  a particular,  weed 

to  abundant,  he  bums  it -off  with  .a 
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gas  flame.  Other  imperfections 
tol  trouble  him  much:  “What  does  it 
Jtrif  a stalk  of  maize  or  com  is  A 
. “It  higher  or  lower  than  the  others. 
IJtcple  aren’t  all  the' same  height, 
Is- You  have  to  study/ think  "things 
r tod  not  work  against  nattirti  Then 
J%WU1  be  all  right”/-.  /■*■**' 
yjm-to  chemical  methods *ia* un- 
T&ta  "That  would  be  irresponsible*” 

economically  there,  are  no  re- 


Nitrates  in  the  ground  water  are  en- 
dangering water  supplies  in  the 
Lower  Rhine  area.1 

A 500-page  survey  by  a Bochum 
scientist,  Peter  Obermann,  establishes  a 
link  between  nitrogen  fertilisers  and 
nitrate  levels  in  ground  water. 

Obermann  analysed  four  waterworks  In 
his  report  which  is  being  studied  by 
agricultural  officials. 

Two  or  three  kilometres  south  of  Bo- 
cholt:  In  the  midst  of  fields  of  veget- 
ables a red  brick  house  - a farm. 

It  is  hot.  The  automatic  water  spnn- 
kers  are  languid  jets  of  water  over  leeks, 
red  cabbage,  parsley  and  spinach. 

The  spinach  has  sprouted  for  llie 
third  time  this  year  already.  In  a few 
weeks,  farmer  Hermann  Velins,  44,  will 
bo  selling  it,  to  a company  with  which, 
like  54  other  vegetable  farmers  in  the 
Bocholt  area,  he  has  a contract 
Since  .1963  Vohns,  has  been  growing 
spinach  and  cabbage  as  his  main  crops. 
He  cultivates  his  25  hectares  as  intensi- 
vely W1  possible,  using  uses  seven  hun- 
dredweight  of  straight  fertilisers  and  five 
hundredweight  of  nitrate  fertilisers  per 
hectare. 

These  are. the  amounts  stipulated  by 
thecomjjany,  LahgneSe-Iglo,  he'  says.  . 

Not  far  from  hfo  farm  is  another  red 
brick  building  with  narrow  high  win- 

drrmTh"^  ~ ^ 

water  supply  experts  were  enthusiastic 
because  there  was.  a lot  of  water,  and  it 

^£70,  th|s  had  changed.  Mussum 
had  to  stop  supplying  watw  fora  tree. 
The  last  stoppage  was  on  Eastem  Mon- 
day  oftlSyear  Of  the  waterworks’  23 
wells,  eight' are  now  disused.  . . 

| • until  ' 1962,  Mussum  , was  the  only 

source  tVater  .supplies  for  the  tom  of 
Bocholt,  ;.yhlch,  hasi  a population  of 

I ^The’  problems  are  cau^  by  nitrates, 
the  salt*  of  nitric  acid.  In  1910,  the  con- 


Fertilisers  a 
‘threat  to 
groundwater’ 


litre.  Now  the  level  is  130  milligrammes  5 

per litre-  . . ! 

According  to  EEC  regulations,  the  m-  \ 
trate  limit  for  water  supplies  is  90  mil-  i 
ligrammes  per  litre.  From  1982  onwards 
it  will  go  down  to  50  milligrammes. 

The  Bocholt  waterworks  experts  can 
only  guess  at  the  cause  of  this  pollution. 
Dietmar  Wallisch,  technical  director  of 
Bochum  Department  of  Works,  suspect- 
ed the  use  of  nitrate  fertilisers  in  the 
Mussum  ground  water  area. 

In  the  course  of  the  seventies,  these 
suspicions  hardened.  In  South  Badcn.  ni- 
trate  concentrations  of  up  to  138  milli- 
' grammes  per  litre  were  found  in  ground 
water.  Agriculture  and  viniculture  is  very, 
intensive  in  this  area  and  chemied  ferti- 
lisers are  used.  The  Freiburg  Health 
Office  warned  eleven  parishes  not  to 
allow  small  children  to  drink  tap  water.  . 

Wherever  nitrate  fertilisers  are  used  in 
intensive  cultivation  of  light  soils,  ni- 
trate levels  in  the  water  are  high:  in  the 
wine-growing  areas  of  the  We,  Mo- 
selle, Neckar  and  Main,  around  Mainz, 
Cologne  and  the  lower  Rhine. 

Recent  tests  have  shown  that  our  me- 
. tabolism  converts  nitrates  to  carcinoge- 
nic nltrosamins.  And  high  nitrate  Con- 
centrations .can  lead  to  cyanosis,  which 
: can  even  lead  to  death  by  suffo^tlon. 

However,  the  farmers’  lobby  still,  re- 
fuses to  believe  that  there  is  any  con- 
nection between  , the  use  of  nitrates  ur 
fertilisers  and  pollution  of  ground  water. 

In  a television  programme  m 1981V a. 
1 Farmers*  Association  spokesman  said: 

{ “Correctly  used  nitrate  fertilisers  do  not 
; lead  to  a deterioration  of  ground  water. 

In  September  1978,  Gflttingen  Profes- 

!8or  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  Professor 


, . 'work  with  nature,  not  against  it/ 

(PUotoi  jam  PraetorM 

gcr  is  bitterly  critical  of  the  German 
National  Association  of  Farmers,  who 
continue  to  preach  the  use  of  chemical 
methods.  He  says  that  they  only  repre- 
sent the  interests  of  big  farmers. 

The  Biological  Institute,  part  of  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  is  meant  to  test 
chemicals  for  possibly  harmless  effects. 
These  tests  are  indirectly  financed  by 
donations  from  the  chemical  industry. 
Weiger:  "It’s  diabolical.” 

Jdm  G.  Pmetorius 

iStuttgortor  Nnclirichten,  5 August  1981) 


Erwin  Welte,  concluded:  "Nitrate  fertili- 
sers do  not  represent  a threat  to  tho  pu- 
niy  of  Wider."  And  tiro  Association  of 
Agricultural  Testing  and  Research  Insti- 
tutes even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  pol- 
luted ground  problem  was  “not  an  agri- 
cultural problem." 

Meantime,  the  use  of  chemical  fertili- 
sers is  increasing.  In  the  past  40  years, 
the  use  of  nitrogen  fertilisers  has  in- 
creased fourfold,  and  use  per  hectare  has 
increased  sixfold.  This  means  that  on 
average  the  German  farmer  today  puts 
almost  two  and  a half  hundredweight  of 
nitrogen  fertiliser  on  a hectare. 

In  1964/65,  he  only  used  half  as 
much.  An  intensively  cultivated  Fields 
liave  up  to  six  hundredweight  of  nitro- 
gen fertiliser  per  hectare  per  year  put 

onto  them.  . „ . „ 

Bochum  hydrogeologist  Peter  Ober- 
mann  has.  now  published  a report  fi- 
nally settling  the  controversy  between 
farmers  and  water  experts  — in  favour 

of  the  latter.  , .... 

The  report  - now  being  studied  in 
the  DOsseldorf  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
, shows  that  in  the  four  waterworks 
analysed  there  was  a clear  connection 
between  use  of  ' nitrogen  fertilisers  and 
nitrate  levels  in  ground  water.  . 

Obermann  found  up  to  242  milli- 
grammes of  nitrate  in  one  litre  of 
ground  water  under  Intensively  culti- 
vated fields.  • : _ - 

In  his  analysis,  Obermann  found 
water  that  had  seeped  Into  the  ground 


an  Average  of  fifteen  years  ago.  But  the 
more  intensively  nitrogen  , fertilisers  are 
used,  the  less  the  self-purifying  effect  of 

water  i 

The  Mussum,  waterworks  now  have  no 

choice  but  to  liy  ccpenitTe.^pM.  ^ 

inix  theh  polluted  wtetj^emer 
water  from  other 

Water  is  not  eponomically  poseiblft,  on  ft 
i large  scale.  A task  for  the  future. 

I^euihold  Sdhmcr  \ 

ir  ; . (Vorw4rt«*  l3  AUBUrt  1981) 
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Natural  science  students  ‘ignorant  of 
basics  in  mathematics,  physics’ 


X 1 IMUfVWMW  r 

solving  elementary  mathematical  and 
physical  problems,  according  to  a pub- 
lished study. 

The  study,  commissioned  by  the 
German  Society  of  Physics  and  published 
by  the  University  of  Bonn,  reports  on 
test*  taken  in  the  winter  term  1979/80 
by  3,800  physics  majors.  The  tests  were 
aimed  at  gauging  students  knowledge  of 
the  fundamentals  of  mathematics  and 
physics. 

The  results  are  dismal.  The  average 
student  majoring  in  physics  could  only 
solve  49  per  cent  of  the  mathematical 
problems  and  42  per  cent  of  the  physics 
problems. 

Only  one  in  ten  were  able  to  solve 
two  thirds  or  more  of  the  94  problems. 

These  performances  are  all  the  more 
disturbing  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
students  had  obtained  high  average 
marks  in  the  Abitur  examination. 

The  German  Society  of  Physics’  con- 
clusion: There  is  "an  appreciable  num- 
bet”  of  natural  science  students  whose 
knowledge  of  mathematics  and  physics 
is  inadequate  for  the  study  of  these  sub- 
jects at  university. 

, Freiburg  Professor  of  Physics  Spehl 
recently  caused  a minor  sensation  by 
walking  out  of  his  own  lecture  on  "Phy- 
sics for  Chemists,  Biologists  and  Geo- 
graphers." 

• The  results  of  a test  he  gjweTed  him 


mp'  U:  1 if  5 ) \ ' U 

fill 


to  conclude  that  most  of  his  students 
were  "innumerate”  In  mathematics  and 
physics. 

He  said  he  felt  like  an  old-fashioned 
village  schoolmaster  teaching  all  ages  and 
levels  of  ability  at  the  same  time. 

In  a lecture  hall,  which  had  been 
graced  by  Nobel  prize-winner  MQssbau- 
er,  Spehl  complained,  he  had  tp  teach 
natural  scientists  who  did  not  even 
know  roughly  how  much  electricity  an 
oven  plate  uses. 

He  was  constantly  afraid  of  boring  the 
better  students  and  going  too  fast  for 
the  weaker  ones.  He  got  more  and  more 
nervous  as  students  got  up  and  walked 
out  of  the  lecture. 

Spehl’s  dilemma  is  shared  by  many  of 
his  teaching  colleagues  who  are  con- 
stantly complaining  of  low  standards. 

Should  we  conclude  that  these  ill-pre- 
pared students  ought  not  to  be  taking 
university  courses?  Not  at  all. 

Friedrich  Krause  and  Anastasia  Rei- 
ners-Logothetidou,  authors  of  the  report, 
say  that  universities  should  hold  refresher 
and  revision  courses  for  first  year 
students  of  natural  sciences. 

This  would  mean  that  the  university 
would  have  to  make  up  for  the  gaps  left 
by  the  schools.  And  if  school  courses  are 
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not  reorganised  and  the  standards  re- 
quired in  the  Abitur  are  not  raised,  uni-  p 

varsities  will  have  to  hold  mote  and  e 
more  such  courses.  0 

This  would  increase  the  length  of 
university  courses  and  keep  students  a 
even  longer  in  their  academic  ivory  v 
towers  than  at  present.  v 

The  University  Teachers*  Association 
and  tire  Grammar  School  Teachers*  As-  J 
sociation  have  protested  against  this 
trend.  They  insist  that  it  is  up  to  the  i 

schools  to  provide  their  pupils  with  the  j 
fundamental  knowledge  they  need  for  f 
their  university  courses. 

Some  of  these  students  pre  not  incap-  ( 
able  but  simply  ill-prepared  and  ill-  i 
taught  Those  who  had  little  physics  and 
maths  teaching  in  the  upper  forms  of 
the  grammar  school  performed  worse  in 
the  test  than  the  others. 

Students  of  medicine  — often  regarded 
as  the  academic  elite  - fared  appallingly 
in  the  test.  Three  out  of  four  had  had 
hardly  any  physics  at  school  — and  it 
showed  in  their  results. 

Studies  in  Aachen  and  Gfittingen  over 
several  years  have  shown  that  tire  poor 
performances  of  medical  students 
throughout  the  country  in  intermediate 
examinations  can  be  attributed  to  gaps 
school  education. 

The  question  whether  the  reformed 
sixth  form  courses  enable  pupils  to  stu- 
dy any  university  subject  is  acutely  em- 
barrassing to  our  politicians. 

Certainly  most  pupils  with  Abitur  are 
equipped  to  study  the  subjects  in  which 
they  have  specialised.  For  example,  stu- 
dents who  had  specialised  In  mathema- 
tics and  physics  at  school  performed 
better  than  the  rest. 

But  they  still  did  not  reach  the  stand- 
ards ' required  of  students  majoring  in 
these  disciplines  - even  though  their 
school  courses  often  covered  part  of  the 
first  year  university  curriculum. 

The  most  useful  part  of  the  Bonn 
University  report  is  the  section  recom- 
mending improvements  in  the  school 
curricula  which  could  help  to  eliminate 
this  problem. 

Some  beyond  even 
the  beet  teaching 

But  there  are  some  pupils  whom  not 
even  the  best  teaching  could  help.  Their 
capacities  are  too  limited  for  school 
sixth  forms,  let  alone  for  university 
courses. 

The  proportion  of  these  weak  students 
is  likely  to  be  higher  in  SPD-govemed 
Under  than  in  CDU-CSU-govemed 
Under,  if  only  because  the  SPD  Educa- 
tion Ministers  allow. more  pupils  to  pass 
the  Abitur  than  their  CDU:CSU  collea- 
gues. ' " • -a.  ■ ■ • 

Krause  and  Reihers-LogOthetidbu  in 
their  report  work  .on  the  basis  of  the 
Same  pass-rate  in  all  Under,  completely 
Ignoring  the  poorest  students  from  the 
SF&ffN6me&  Under*  •' 

Is  this  statistical  trick  acceptable  in  a 
government-financed  study.  The  iVhoie 
3f  Germany  will  probably  laugh  at  this 
■transparent  piece  oMe^erdemain.  ; ' 

In  fact  we  ought  to  be  weeping,  at  the 
high  proportion  of  ^eak  stydent*  ip  oiir 
universities.  |f  .Kurt Remain  ■■ 

j -xzo/HmssKtam 


illiteracy  “ “ '7 

j rnntrast 

There  are  probably  500,000 ft k WU ^ 

people  in  the  Federal  , 

Germany.  ine  of  the  curious  features  of  the 

The  Education  Minister  o(  N JLkunst  exhibition  in  Cologne  is 
Rhlne-Westphalia,  JOrgen  Qiqau  m in  which  the  work  of  German 
estimates  that  in  that  Land  ontp*,  josef  Albers  is  juxtaposed  with 
of  the  population  cannot  readout!  u realistic  paintings  of  tlie  Ame- 
If  this  reflects  the  national  fig^  " jjdffanj  Hopper  (1881  -1967), 
a million  across  the  nation  are  (3  jS  only  now  coming  to  be 
with  varying  degrees  of  success,^  |y5preciated  in  Europe, 
without  the  written  word.  Ks  is  a colour  theorist  who  paints 
. Illiterates  are.  astonishingly  cl«  flapping  rectangles,  whereas 
hiding  their  difficulty.  ..  H a a representative  of  American 
Many  manage  to  pursue  cams 

spite  themselves,  although  mosS]  scapes,  townscapes  and  interi- 
jobs  where  reading  and  writings  ^ j,ave  something  artificial  about 
so  important.  D „ a vision  of  isolation  and  soli- 

But  even  manual  jobs  require  ia ( could  it  be  that  both  artists’  work 
Often  colleagues  are  asked  total  Mptoyof  its  kind? 
them.  jl  far  from  Cologne,  in  the  Dttssel- 


mi  iai  , — - 

Mislaid  spectacles  are  a coffiw|^sf/ia//e,  a major  retrospective  of 
Continued  on  page  11  work  is  being  held.  It  consists 
200  paintings,  water  colours, 

What  makes  a « HoPPert  eany 

. 1 *1  fl  i was  held  this  spring  at  the 

teacner  SXnitCi  fyAffiatof  Landesmuseum  in  MUn- 

Schoolteachers  who  buck  ^ of  these  works  come  from  the 
system  are  less  happy  in  Itej  Museum  of  American  Art  in 
than  their  more  conformist  to  which  Hopper's  work  was 

says  a psychologist  pushed,  Some  of  the  other  exhibits 

But  the  more  accommodating  K [rem  private  and  public  collec- 
can  suffer  from  the  monotony  d?  (\5  in  the  USA. 
routine  if  he  or  she  lacks  cenuniw  ^ 0f  Hopper's  early  work  can  also 
There  are  among  the  finding  m ^ Dlisseldorf,  drawings  and 
Jilrgen  Men  of  Bamberg  Uni*'  from  his  period  in  Paris 

department  of  psychology.  tween  1306  and  1910.  During  this 
He  says  in  a.  Study  that  Ihf  fa  siudiedthe  Impressionists,  who 
teachers  are  those  who  object  U»ioiave  a lasting  influence  on  his 
pressures  and  restrictions  of  ^ ® i 

tional  school  system.  .1  _ — 

Dr  Mere  and  his  assistants^”  - 
teachers  in  the  sample.  Theyfow  ContinuBd from  paaa  10 

vatoTf  ^SS^and  **  ^The  problem  of  illiteracy  has  been  re- 
values oi  SUU5MW  pjrf  aj  such  recently  and  more  and 

teacners.  , ^ , j|jjierates  are  abandoning  the  pre- 

^ Teachers  who  put  mm  i((lileracy  ^ ^ 

showlSe^11 1 ^'illiteracy  is  due  in  many  cases 

sjuS  te  m^rtii,i“itc^.s,upldity  or  loziness  85 

l^‘r  j?b“  io like  last  years  of  the  war,  for  in- 

hl^slfndard,  from  t ^ in  many 

an  example  for  Qr  ^ children  from 

them  to  *25?  them  or  in  homes  did  not 

help  them,  to  give  Ifa  support  and  help  they  needed  to 

^ ^ Atnnhflsis  on  WJh  art  of  reading  and  writing. 


Schoolteachers  who  buck apidi 
system  are  less  happy  in  lhaj 
than  their  more  conformist  collq 
says  a psychologist 

But  the  more  accommodatinslj 
can  suffer  from  the  monotony  as 
routine  if  he  or  she  lacks  comma* 


Continued  from  page  10 

iThe  problem  of  illiteracy  has  beenre- 
fad  as  such  recently  and  more  and 
f.  illiterates  are  abandoning  the  pre- 
P of  literacy  and  seeking  help. 

^ir  illiteracy  is  due  in  many  cases 
» much  to  stupidity  or  laziness  as 
Cfflimstances. 

» the  last  years  of  the  war,  for  in- 
l*.  there  were  huge  gaps  in  many 
"piers'  education. 

thers  tended  often  to  ignore  the 
pupils  with  reading  and  writing 


fidence.  i.  nntiiti 

1 think  W w«t  Germany,  a modem  indus- 
to  teach  their  pup  i *hey  put « which  was  one  of  the  first  to 

and  systematically.  ofl  compulsory  schooling,  politi- 

spondingly  less  ®mP,H  . 0f  mtk  ind  society  as  a whole  could  not, 
as  making  pupils  ^ of- o*  [recently,  comprehend  that  there 
improving  tkeir  : ..  ^ 400  000  and  500,000  illiter- 

them  rnorti  Indfcpindent  ^ ^ ^ m 

The  study  & be  statisticians  could  not  track  them 

teachers  tended  to  hoiu  ^ ^ o(  m sq  official  8tatistics 

tlve  views  of  society^  W 


He  also  discovered  al  fresco  painting 
in  Paris  . and  the  lie  'de  France,  and 
compared  this  experience  with  the 
optics  and  modes  of  seeing  in  the  Ame- 
rican milieus  which  had  fascinated  him 
since  his  childhood  — coastscapes,  ships, 
ports,  small  town  houses. 

Hopper  objected  to . critics  stressing 
the  element  of  isolation  in  his  works'. 

But  our  later  perception  of  the  Ame- 
rican nightmare  forces  us  to  see  things 
differently.  Isolation  and  lack  of  com- 
munication, the  great  theme  of  contem- 
porary social  behaviour,  cannot  be  over- 
looked in  his  work. 

Hopper  went  looking  for  the  classical 
centres  of  isolation  — bare  hotel  rooms, 
theatres  and  cinemas.  He  even  injects 
this  quality  of  isolation  into  houses  and 
objects,  coastal  houses,  lighthouses, 
garages  on  lonely  roads. 

As  the  Dlisseldorf  exhibition  under- 
lines, Hopper  was  a portrait  painter  from 
his  early  years.  Later  he  worked  for 
many  years  as  an  illustrator  in  the  USA 
and  was  associated  with  the  Ash  Can 
School  - an  observer  of  lower  middle 
class  and  porletarian  New  York,  of  Hie 
slums  and  their  dismal  interiors. 

His  human  figures,  in  the  course  of 
his  artistic  development,  become  mere 
ciphers,  figures  absorbed  by  the  cold- 
ness and  hostility  of  the  environment  to 
which  they  are  exposed,  helpless. 

Hopper’s  interiors  are  icy  and  forbidd- 
ing. Even  the  cosiest,  idyll  of  theatre  and 
cinema  interiors  is  revealed  to  be  mere 
deception. 

Particularly  characteristic  of  Hopper  is 
his  cool,  calculating  use  of  light,  almost 
always  artificial,  or  shining  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  surrounding  darkness 
through  doors  or  cracks.  Thus  even  a 
potentially  warming  sunbeam  is  made  to 
seem  artificial. 

The  impressive  Dlisseldorf  exhibition 
[ — unlike  those  in  London  and  Ainster- 

i dam  - which  were  arranged  according 
subjects  — is  chronological,  enabling  us 

. to  trace  his  artistic  development.  We  are 
, given  an  insight  into  Hopper's  metho- 
dical approach,  his  studies  and  his  dif- 
e ferent  versions  of  paintings  and  motifs, 
g The  catalogue,  published  by  the 

ii  Whitney  Museum,  is  a worthy  accom- 
t paiment  to  thus  superb  exhibition. 

o Wolfgang  Stauch-mn  Quitzow 

(Nordwest  Zeltung,  1 August  1981) 


Hopper's 'Summer  Interior* 


The  first  time  for  Davies’ 
‘The  Last  Time’ 


The  first  real  premiere  for  a long 
time  in  the  Hamburg  Kunstverein 
is  a particularly  fascinating  one:  it  com- 
prises graphic  and  sculptural  work  of 
John  Davies. 

This  is  the  first  time  an  exhibition 
devoted  exclusively  to  this  35-year-olU 
Englishman  has  been  held  on  the  Con- 
tinent. , , t 

Up  to  now,  only  a few  examples  ot 
Davies’  work  have  been  exhibited  in  tins 
country  - at  the  document*  in  Kassel 
in  1977  and  at  the  Hamburg  Bin  guter 
Realist  muss  alles  erfinden  exhibition  in 

1979.  . . . 

The  exhibition,  organised  and 
financed  by  the  British  Coulcil,  consists 
of  70  exhibits  from  the  past  ten  years. 
From  Hamburg  the  exhibition  will  go 
on  to  the  Wilhelm  Lehmbruck  Museum 
in  Duisburg  and  the  Badischer  Kunst- 
verein in  Karlsruhe.  , ...  . 

The  focal  point  is  Davies  life-size 
sculptures,  most  of  them  groups  of 
figures.  The  first  is  a group  of  sculptures 

entitled  77ie  Last  Time.  . 

Two  men,  one  wearing  wearing  hom 

or  leaf-shaped  nose  masks  crawl  along  a 
chalk  circle.  A third  sits  holding  a mi- 

Tf  The  final  exhibit  is  a group  of  four 
life-sized  sculptures,  with  one  man  sit- 
ting piggy  back  on  the  other.  All  the 
figures  are  men  wearing  long  trousers 
and  naked  from  the  waist  up. 


to  teacn  weir  pup..?  y v 
and  systematically.  And.tn 
sporidingly  less  emphasra  o 

S mftgji  pupils 
improving'  their  creativity 
them  mort  Independent  ^ 
The  atudy  .hewed 
teachers  tended  to  hold  JJJ \|  g 


more  satisfied  than  youn^  $ 
women -teachers  ? 

than  men.  ■■■'>■•  *'  v':  lh,  at 
•:  Professor  'Mere  say* 1 J*  . 

ted  but  noh-confontiisK  artd  « 

teacher  tended  t*  be  -wWSv. 
school  aystefni;  •••'  ^ ' j 
, ■ But  he  adds:  that 


1 *n  internationally  accepted  defim- 
J*hat  illiteracy  is. 

"ESCO  define  it  as  the  basic  know- 
5 and  capacity  to  read  and  write  and 
! 10  cope  in  one’s  environment. 

met  this  requirement  were 
pally  literate.  .. 


Between  these  there  are  figures  such 
as  the  fruitpicker,  or  the  man  with  the 
bucket  and  several  kneeling,  sitting  or 
prostrate  figures  - all  men. 

Davies’  early  polyester  figures  were 
extremely  naturalistic.  They  wore  real 
clothes,  shoes  and  hair.  The  only  ele- 
ment of  alienation  was  the  nose  masks 
in  Dadaist  or  Commedia  dell’ Arte  style. 

The  style  of  Davies'  later  figures  is 
simpler.  The  heads  are  hairless,  the  tor- 
sos ami  suits  dust-coloured. 

They- are  altogether  more  - stylised. 
This  is  also  true  of  the  numerous  busts 
which  constitute  the  second  main  attrac- 
tion of  the  exhibition.  , 

Davies’  male  figures  are  usually  in 
close  physical  contact  yet  at  the  same 
time  petrified  and  strangely  isolated. 
They  never  look  at  one  another,  they 
remain  alone  even  in  the  group. 

Stylistically.  Davies  occupies  a half- 
way position  between  George  Segal  and 
Douane  Hanson.  His  sculptures  are 
more  naturalistic  than  Segal’s,  more  styl- 
ised than  Hanson.  • 

Davies,  who  came  to  Hamburg  to  ar- 
range the  exhibition,  is  extremely  shy 
and  reserved.  His  works  are  meant  to 
speak  for  themselves. 

And  they  do  just  that  7 by  their  en- 
igmatic realism,  which  rivets  the  con- 
templator.  H.  Th.  Flemming 

(Die  Welt,  6 August  1981) 
.r  '9|' 


:But be  done  to  help?;  ‘ 
qnly  get  real. job.ia^1^1,  ^iNoith  Rhine-Westphalla,  it  is  the 
■are  < truly  committed  evening  classes.  According  tp 

“form**  their*;  pupU8.:  f0j^»Xirgensohn,  there  are  26 ‘towns 

■Conuhitment.ieVcn-iW'^'  t^*%icts  in  the  Land  providlng  such 

ft6m  ' Hans  WOllenweber 

routine.  , ^ & ll^f  w««heimer  Morgen,  I August  19*1) 


Hopper's  '(fhairaCar^^^  atBdt!4,ho  Kun«n0ue  nngseldorO 


V ' ^DavlM . . . life-size  sculptures.  ■ 

(Photo:  KunBtverelti  Hamburg) 
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MEDICINE 


Brain  surgery  advances  from 
days  of  drill-and-hope 


Last  centuiy  surgeons  opened  the 
skull  without  any  clear  idea  of  brain 
pathology. 

All  their  knowledge  was  from  au- 
topsies when  contusions,  inflammation 
and  unusual  growths  were  linked  with 
specific  disorders. 

Despite  this  rudimentary  knowledge, 
19th  centuiy  surgeons  frequently  drilled 
into  the  skull  to  relieve  headaches  - 
especially  in  Britain  and  France. 

The  instruments  used  closely  rese- 
mbled the  usual  range  of  tools  found  in 
a carpentry  shop.  It  was  this  type  of 
"therapy"  that  gave  neurosurgery  a bad 
name. 

The  humble  beginnings  of  the  profes- 
sion were  recalled  during  the  seventh 
world  congress  of  neurosurgeons  in  Mu- 
nich* About  800  papers  were  delivered. 

The  development  of  the  X-ray 
enabled  neurosurgeons  to  diagnose  pa- 
thological brain  deformations  directly. 
Pneumo-encephalography,  for  instance, 
reveals  defects  in  the  brain  structure 
while  angiography,  another  X-ray  tech- 
nique, enables  the  surgeon  to  see  the 
blood  vessels  in  the  brain. 

Another  major  step  forward  was  made 
around  the  middle  of  this  century  with 
the  discovery  of  the  electro-encephalo- 
gram (EEC). 

Since  the  messages  transmitted  by  the 
100  billion  nerve  cells  of  the  brain  are 
electrical  Impulses,  they  can  be  meas- 
ured with  the  help  of  an  EEG. 

This  enables  the  doctor  to  pinpoint 
defects  in  the  brain’s  electrical  activity. 

And  then  came  the  decisive  breakth- 
rough in  the  1970s:  computer  tomog- 
raphy. This  technique  makes  use  of  X- 
rays  and  computers  to  show  the  struc- 
ture of  the  brain  in  cross  sections  — and 
that  with  unprecedented  clarity. 

Had  such  modem  diagnostic  methods 
and  surgery  technique  existed  in  the  last 
century,  people  like  Felix  Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy  would  not  have  died  at  the 
age  of  38. 

The  great  composer  suffered  from  re- 
curring brain  haemorrhages,  probably 
due  to  malformed  blood  vessels.  Surge- 
ons could  neither  diagnose  nor  repair 
the  defects. 

Computer  tomography  now  enables 
doctors  to  diagnose  changes  in  the  brain 
structure  and  to  differentiate  between 
benign  and  malign  tumours. 

The  new  technique  enables  them  to 


open  the  skull  at  exactly  the  right  spot; 
and  improved  anaesthesia  methods  make 
it  possible  to  operate  on  a relaxed  brain 
which  greatly  helps  the  restoration  of 
brain  functions. 

Modem  cortisone  preparations  now 
nuke  it  possible  to  treat  swellings  of  the 
brain  and  antibioties  have  greatly  reduc- 
ed the  danger  of  Infection  during  sur- 
gery. 

Despite  all  this  progress,  it  is  still  im- 
possible fully  to  restore  the  former  func- 
tioning of  the  brain  following  severe 
head  injuries  and  subsequent  brain  sur- 
gery. 

The  patient  usually  remains  handi- 
capped in  one  way  or  another  — no 


matter  how  successful  the  operation. 
This  is  due  to  the  enormous  complexity 
of  the  brain. 

Neurosurgery  clinics  Ilka  that  of 
Wflizburg  University  cany  out  some  600 
emergency  brain  operations  a year. 

The  summer  months  usually  see  a 
preponderance  of  older  patients  who 
have  fallen  off  a tree  or  a ladder  during 
fruit  harvesting.  Another  reason  for  the 
great  number  of  head  injuries  in  the 
summer  is  reckless  diving  into  shallow 
water  - mostly  by  young  people. 

20  to  30  per  cent  of  the  patients  are 
accounted  for  by  traffic  accidents.  Most 
of  these  people  are  young  motor  cyclists 
who  failed  to  wear  a helmet. 

But  even  with  a helmet  severe  head 
injuries  are  common  among  motor  cy- 
clists. This  is  because  modem  machines 
travel  so  fast  that  the  helmet  no  longer 
gives  adequate  protection. 

Neurosurgeons  also  complain  about 
the  poor  design  of  some  crash  helmets. 

Anneliese  Furtmayr-Schuh 

(Dio  Zelt,31  July  1981) 


Discolouration  of  skin  a 
clue  to  cancer 


A skin  cancer  known  as  malign  me- 
lanoma is  one  of  the  most  deadly 
cancers.  A good  half  of  all  cases  are 
fatal. 

Twenty  of  every  100,000  people  have 
the  cancer,  three  times  as  many  as  20 
years  ago,  says  Professor  Ullg,  of  Gies- 
sen. 

His  dermatology  clinic  diagnoses  an 
average  of  eight  cases  a week. 

Most  victims  come  to  have  skin  spots 
examined,  and  in  six  per  cent  of  cases 
melanoma  is  discovered. 

Survival  chances  depend  on  how  thick 
the  tumour  is  and  how  deeply  it  has 
penetrated  the  skin. 

Early  diagnosis  is  essential,  so  a doc- 
tor should  be  seen  if  the  skin  becomes 
discoloured. 

More  and  more  cases  are  being  caught 
early  enough  to  cure. 

The  present  rate  of  early  diagnosis  is 
about  23  per  cent,  and  the  aim  is  to 
reach  50  per  cent,  the  rate  in  Queens- 
land, Australia. 

Australia  has  the  greatest  incidence  of 
melonoma  in  the  world. 

Systematic  early  diagnosis  is  hampered 
by  the  widespread  view  that  melanoma 
develops  from  skin  discolourations  that 
have  existed  for  a long  time  and  that 
give  no  indication  of  being  about  to 
turn  malignant. 

This  has  led  to  the  dangerous  idea 
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achinery, 


that  such  skin  blemishes  should  not  be 
removed  because  the  necessary  surgery 
could  make  them  malignant. 

The  fact,  however,  is  that  most  mela- 
nomas occur  as  new  blemishes  (primari- 
ly males). 

Their  growth  period  ranges  from  a 
few  months  to  several  years,  when  they 
spread  horizontally  be  fore  beginning  their 
penetration  of  the  tissue. 

If  they  are  caught  before  they  have 
exceeded  a thickniis.  of  0.76mm  and  if 
they  are  removed  by  surgery  the  pros- 
pects of  a cure  are  virtually  100  per 
cent 

Experts  can  easily  differentiate  be- 
tween a benign  skin  spot  and  a budding 
melanoma.  Whenever  a doctor  suspects 
melanoma  he  must  remove  the  whole  of 
the  spot  rather  than  make  an  explora- 
tory cut  which  could  lead  to  the  spread- 
ing of  cancer  dells. 

Benign  spots  rarely  turn  Into  a malig- 
nant melanoma,  says  Professor  Iliig.  This 
type  of  transfonnation  occurs  only  in  a 
few  specific  types  of  skin  blemishes  that 
are  easily  identifiable. 

The  most  common  types  of  melano- 
ma that  account  for.  about  60  per  cent 
of  the  desease  are  dignosed  with  an  ac- 
curacy rate  of  up  to  90  per  cent  at  the 
Giessen  clinic. 

Only  nodular  melanomas  that  grow 
inward  rather  than  spreading  over  the 
skin  are  hard  to  identify  because  they 
are  easily  mistaken  for  benign  moles. 

All  this  needs  early  diagnosis  if  the 
close  to  100  per  cent  rate  of  cure  is  to 
be  maintained. 

Doctors  must  pay  particular  attention 
to  black  spots  on  the  feet,  the  thighs 
and  the  face  — especially  in  fair  skinned 
people. 

Moles  that  develop  on  the  back  are 
naturally  easily  overlooked  and  should 
be  looked  for  specifically. 

Another  thing  that  should  be  watched 
out  for  are  moles  or  warts  that  suddently 
become  itchy  or  develop  a tendency  to 
bleed,  become  wet  or  change  their  shape 
and  become  bigger. 

This  usually  happens  where  clothing 
chafes  the  skin.  When  this  occurs  a 
doctor  should  be  seen  instantly. 

Only  early  diagnosis  of  melanoma 
secures  a complete  cure.  •• 

Wolfgang  Cyan 

.i  (Frankfurter  Allgemelne  Zeltung 
fUr  Deutschland,  4 August  1981) 
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students’  huA  EMAC 
suicide  rate 

Eighteen  per  cent  of  why  f 
university  students  eanfi 
study  killed  themselves,  mh 
Tubingen  University  doctors. 

The  hugo  suicide  rate  Ufori 
vealing  finding  in  the  report 
Of  the  98  in  the  sample,  18  m 
university,  42  have  dropped  an b 
20  have  completed  their  studies. 

The  survey,  compiled  in  there  i 

ty*s  psychiatric  clinic  by  J.  Gedok  ' _ — 

J.  Stlef,  found  that  ovsriH 
performance  was  poor.  . . 

The  report  Is  aimed  it.ul 
which  school  of  thought  ihoiddilj 
lowed  in  the  education  of  s&l' 
nics.  . 

Until  the  60’s  convention  'JM 
psychiatry  held  that  schizoplimm 
not  be  cured  without  leaving  Ueifll 
with  a permanent  disability.  Dj 
As  a result,  psychiatrists ad* 
that  it  was  better  to  attempt  to  iJ  ■ 

tate  young  high  school  or  rc>L 
students  and  apprentices  who  tore 
schizophrenia  at  a lower  lerdllaP 
for  which  they  were  trained.  I 
For  instance:  those  who  rat  tl 
versity  should  make  do  witfuni;| 
ticeship;  those  who  went  to » 

(academic)  high  school  should  rri 
with  graduating  from  a ReMd 
type  of  education  in  German;  lii 
to  vocational  training). 

Then,  in  the  1960s  and  lflft 
chiatrists  decided  that  it  w to 
schizophrenics  continued  the  & 
or  training  they  had  begun  and  b 
plete  it  once  the  disorder  Md  imp 
But  there  lias  been  little  tot 
which  view  is  right. 

The  high  drop-out  ratem 
the  Tflbingen  doctors  is  priw® 
the  symptoms  that  extend  kp 
acute  psychological  crisis  a » 
themselves  in  communication  pw 
and  small  perceptory  distwta&j 
Even  so,  schizophrenic 
frequently  determined  to 
course  of  study.  In  view  of  MPi 
trials  should  try  to  per***®® 
discontinue  their  studies  i " 
been  unsuccessful  during W* 
sccutive  someters.  • 

The  survey  provides 
formation  on  the  position® 
ronic  university  students.  Tnfr®  . 
to  Indicate  that  they  woold^ 

difficulties  in  other  types  or  tram 

• The  study  says  • nothing^ 
treatment  the  students 
what  vocational  guidance  w 

This  leaves 'it  open 
tic  treatment,  sound  -flUfl 
selective  rehabilitation 
prove  scholastic  pefoflBtt*  j 
the  suicide  rate.  There  i* 

cate  that  they  could;  ' ‘ " 

1 

'■  Correctio 

. THE  gErMaM  TR]?Vfcrt“ 

. tiublfahed  on  pig*  12  a y 
a p^jeef  in  which  wdi» 

(Wrath  ediaWIred  — 

used  in  a hothouse.  Tb* 

Is  not,  ds .'Indicated1  ;.I*V 

: nudear^ In 'additions' W 

has  , no  i connection  . 
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The  Rocker  Reverend 
rides  again 


'fr'A&z 


Dilapidated  housing,  youth  unem- 
ployment, a high  proportion  of  for- 
eigners and  the  resultant  development  of 
gangs  all  have  a close  link  in  Frankfurt 
to  juvenile  delinquency. 

In  Britain,  lack  of.  work  and  hope  apd 
social  humiliation  have  kindled  the  riots 
there. 

In  Germany,  second  generation  for- 
eigners who  have  grown  up  without 
values  and  religion  In  the  despair  of  so- 
cial ghettos  are  the  powder  keg  of  an 
explosive  situation. 

Someone  who  is  trying  to  help  in 
Frankfurt  is  a 39-year- old  minister, 
Bernd-Jfligen  Hainan  n. 

The  Reverend  Haitian  n is  somewhat 
unconventional,  and  made  a name  for 
himself  in  his  native  Berlin  as  the 
Rockerpfarrer,  or  Rocker  Minister. 

For  11  years  he  and  his  motorbike 
were  part  of  tlie  Phoenix  Rockers  in 
Berlin  and  his  work  received  much  pub- 
licity. 

At  one  stage  he  said  he  was  going  to 
leave  “the  family”  because  he  was  grow- 
ing too  old  for  them.  He  was  threatened. 

His  reputation  arrived  in  Frankfurt 
with  him.  Shortly  after  beginning  his  in- 
troductory sermon  in  Peterskirche,  a 
group  of  young  Turks,  Greeks  and  Yu- 
goslavs carrying  a huge  buncli  of  flowers 
interrupted  the  service. 

They  walked  to  the  altar  and  present- 
ed the  flowers  to  Rev.  Hamann. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  his  first  big 
problem  in  Frankfurt:  the  group  had  an 
ulterior  motive  and  the  flowers  were  just 
a down  payment. 

"See  to  It  that  we  keep  our  house  in 
WiesenhiUten  Strasse,”  the  told  Hamann 
in  front  of  the  congregation. 

“Make  sure  that  tramps  and  counsel- 
lors for  the  Greeks  are  kept  out." 

They  were  referring  to  the  Interna- 
tional Youth  Centre  of  the  Protestant 
Church  in  the  middle  of  the  city’s  no- 
torious central  railway  station  ares. 

At  issue  were  proposals  to  allow  a 
Greek  counselling  centre  to  use  space 
and  provision  for  helping  tramps.  Feel- 
ings were  running  high  over  the  ques- 
tion and  it  had  been  a cause  of  riots 
with  police. 

A few  days  later  Rev.  Hamann  went 
with  the  youths  to  the  centre.  They  ex- 
pected him  to  become  their  advocate. 

But  he  didn't.  He  said  that  half  the 
building  should  be  used  by  the  counsell- 
ing service  because  of  the  shortage  of 
space  for  social  work. 

In  this  area,  peep  shows  pay  10  times 
as  much  for  rent  as  social  institutions. 

Relations  between  the  youths  and  the 
minister  went  sour  and  the  dispute 
eventually  became  so  bad  that  the  entire 
centre  was  closed  down. 

It  is  now  to  reopen,  with  new  social 
workers  and  members.  The  counselling 
service  is  to  be  a guest  tenant 
The  proportion  of  foreigners  in  this 
area  is  70  per  cent.  Clashes  between 
police  and  youths  have  been  common 
place  since  last  summer. 

Main  cause  was  the  youth  centre 
issue. 


Gangs  of  up  to  100  have  been  making 
headlines  in  Frankfurt's  press.  Some  are 
said  to  be  responsible  for  up  to  600 
break-ins  before  they  are  finally  brought 
to  book. 

The  central  railway  station  area  is  also 
notorious  for  its  child  prostitution  and 
its  15-year-old  heroin  pushers. 

In  addition,  the  youth  authority  in  the 
borough  has  shown  itself  to  have  an  ab- 
horrence of  preventive  and  innovative 
social  work. 

A youth  project  involving  the  police 
was  discontinued  in  1978. 

Tlie  deputy  head  of  the  Frankfurt 
Youth  Authority,  Wilhelm  Schneider:  “A 
youth  policeman  must  have  the  confi- 
dence of  the  youngsters  in  his  precinct. 
Yet  by  the  same  token  he  is  duty  bound 
to  report  crimes  and  misdemeanours. 
And  it  is  this  dual  function  that  causes 
an  intolerable  inner  conflict.” 

Such  clashes  of  interests  are  common 
In  this  type  of  youth  work  where  the  so- 
cial worker  or  pastor  does  not  wait  for 
the  young  people  to  come  to  him  but 
goes  to  them. 

Summing  up  his  11  year's  experience 
as  a youth  worker  who  is  an  integrated 
part  of  the  group.  Rev.  Hamann  puts  it 
this  way:  “You  can’t  just  play  act.  You 
have  to  be  a genuine  part  of  the  group 
if  you’re  to  survive.  Otherwise  they 
won’t  take  you  seriously.” 

Based  on1  his  experience  he  calls  for  a 

Women  who  do  unpaid  social  work 
for  prisoners  sometimes  live  dan- 
gerously. 

Failing  in  love  appears  to  be  the  main 
problem.  And  love  is  blind. 

For  Agnes,  a 38-year-old,  it  was  also 
expensive. 

Her  downfall  was  a 39-year-old  engi- 
neer called  Reinhold. 

After  he  had  served  a four  year  term 
for  fraud,  Agnes  decided,  despite  her 
legal  background  (she  is  a lawyer)  to 
demonstrate  her  trust  in  him. 

Before  setting  off  for  a few  days  relax- 
ation at  a spa,  she  handed  over  both 
house  and  car  keys. 

On  her  return  she  found  that  Rein- 
hold had  been  at  it  again. 

Her  car  had  been  crashed  and  was  fit 
only  for  scrap,  and  her  bank  account 
was  DM7000  lighter. 

A Bonn  court  has  sent  Reinhold  back 
inside  for  another  two  years. 

But  this  is  no  isolated  case,  says  the 
Dtlsseldorf  Justice  Ministry.  In  fact,  the 
problems  are  growing  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  growing  number  of  such  vo- 
lunteer workers  provided  by  church  or- 
ganisations, trade  unions,  citizens  initia- 
tives, societies,  etc,  in  the  hope  that 
close  contact  with  a prisoner  will  pre- 
vent Ids  returning  to  crime. 

The  Siegburg  Prison  was  recently 
faced  with  500  such  volunteers,  each 
clamouring  for  a prisoner  to  look  after. 
The  prison  tried  to  stem  the  tide,  and 
now  has  350  of  them.  The  trouble  is 
there  are  so  many  that  proper  supervi- 
sion is  impossible.  There  have  been  cases 
where  drugs  have  been  smuggled  into 
prison; 

Dr  Werner  Ruprecht,  head  of  the  Co- 
logne Prisons  Administration,  by  and 
large  sees  this  volunteer  work  in  a posit- 


type  of  juvenile  so- 

dal  work  that  com-  i - ■ . 

bines  conventional  j 

and  experimental  { ilaL&t 

methods.  The  ave-  Lv  l 

rage  German  cannot  ■ 

even  imagine  the 

lot  of  the  second 

generation  foreig-  aBH 

tiers  who  have  f. 

grown  up  in  this 

country.  Take  the 

case  of  a 13-year-old 

Turkish  girl  who  re- 

cently  came  to  the 

IYC  asking  for  shel- 

ter.  She  said:  “I  i 

don't  want  to  go 

back  home.  There  I p «;  ^ vy“ 

have  to  look  after  p-lC 

the  children  of  my  Ur* ‘ 

two  sisters  and  do 

all  the  housekeep- 
tog  on  top  of  it.  My 
father  won’t  let  me 

go  to  school.  He  T*10 Revar 

locks  me  in...  but 

Tm  no  nursemaid  nor  am  I my  father's 
slave.  I want  to  go  to  school  and  leam  a 
trade” 

98  per  cent  of  the  Turks  in  the  cen- 
tral station  borough  are  dropouts  — not 
of  choice  but  because  their  parents  stop 
them  from  going  to  school. 

Rev.  Hamann  does  street  work  whene- 
able  conflict  between  the  generations  in 
the  making  here.  Children  and  parents 
become  strangers  to  each  other  as  if 
they  lived  on  different  continents.” 

Sefyi  Ozgen,  a Turkish  social  worker, 
sees  it  this  way:  ‘They  grow  up  without 
values,  religion  and  prospects  for  the 
future.  And  even  should  they  get  a job 
they  can  only  work  as  unskilled  labou- 
rers.” 

A decision  is  to  be  made  by  this  ail- 

The  price  of 
true  love 
(quite  high) 

he  light.  But  he  also  points  to  the  risks 
for  the  volunteers,  and  the  prisons  make 
a point  of  drawing  attention  to  them. 

But  people  who  are  determined  to  be- 
lieve in  the  good  in  every  person  ore  not 
very  receptive  to  such  warnings. 

Medical  doctor  Doris  H.  considered 
herself  duty  bound  to  help  risoners  back 
on  their  feet,  Her  particular  charge  was 
Peer  Kaschick  who  was  serving  a 15-year 
term  for  manslaughter  in  a prison  near 
Bonn. 

The  two  got  married  and  Kaschick 
made  use  of  German  law  that  enabled 
him  to  take  his  wife’s  name. 

One  day,  however,  lie  went  away  and 
didn’t  come  back.  Using  his  new  untar- 
nished name,  he  returned  to  his  old 
habits  and  was  eventually  arrested  in 
Spain. 

A disabled  Cologne  woman  is  now 
expecting  a child  from  a prisoner.  Such 
romances  are  common;  women  tend  to 
fall  in  love  even  with  murderers. 

Jtirgen  Bartsch,  for  instance,  the  no- 
torious “fun  fair  killer",  married  his  vo- 
lunteer worker. 

Most  of  these  marriages  wind  up  on 
the  rocks,  though  there  are  exceptions  as 
in  the  case  of  GUnter  Weigand  who 
married  his  volunteer  worker,  a teacher, 
and  has  been  happily  married  for  the 
past  15  years. 

But  then,  Weigand  is  not  exactly  a 
criminal  type, 

When  the  Milnster  lawyer  Paul  Bio- 
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zzi  twins  running  faster 
and  jumping  higher 


jtos  Rizzi  won  the  West  Cjerman 
Eathlbn  championship  in  Lage 
1 total 'pt  820?  points  - ahead  of 
J Hii^sen  ind  world'  record  ■ holder 
, Kretschmer/  . 

its  the  best  decathlon  performance 
German  this  year. 

I Kretschmer,  this  was  a double  de- 
p lost  a bet  with  Rizzi  on  the 
Eonship  and  now  has  to  pay  for  a 


The  Reverend  Hamann ...  on  to  the  streets, 

(Phi* 

father's  tumn  as  to  whether  Frankfurt,  Us 
1 leam  a with  the  highest  ratio  of  foreipti 


f„..er  is  full  of  admiration  for 

Rizzi  and  for  his  twin  brother  The  brothers’  enthusiasm  for  the  de- 
also  a decathlete:  The  two  of  jg  infectious.  Their  first  trainer 

fwork  tremendously  hard  and  train  ^ former  400-metres  champion  Ingo 

pely.  They  live  for  the  decathlon.  ^gper  November  they  have  been 

bsj  everything  to  them.  trained  by  former  sprinter  Rfldiger 

L combined  Rizzi  score  was  a stagge-  Harksen,  who  has  helped  Andreas  in 


STUTTGAftTER 

NACHR1CHTEN 

had  one  of  the 1 first  Italian  ice  cream 
parlours  in  Germany  - m Ludwigsburg. 

But  Andreas  Rizzi  does  not  feel  any 
very  strong  ties  to  Italy  - “except  that  I 
like  spaghetti”.  And  his  fondness  for 
beer  is  certainly  more  German  than 
Italian. 


have  street  workers  for  its  ju?enh|r,,QQ  point*  an  average  of  oyer  particular  to  make  great  progress  in  the 

Work.  Street  workers  KO  to  nnUo  that  emm  * rc*\r  Ai/Ant  anH  thfc  tano  iiimnA. 


worK.  street  workers  go  to  peep 
stead  of  waiting  for  them  in  ( 
offices. 

Rev.  Hamann  do  street  woikii 
ver  his  desk  job  as  coordinator  of! 


poch.  Thomas  quips  that  this  score 
i to  earn  them  an  entry  in  the 
pass  Book  of  Records, 
it  name  Rizzi  sounds  Italian  — and 


testant  youth  work  in  Frankfurt  alkr*  ^ grandfather,  Romulus  Rizzi, 
He  already  knows  from  his  bsf  i . -m  *-  9 

perience  in  that  city  that  the  joiqi  ATltiTTI  |V|flTlg  S 
be  tougher  than  during  his  slisl  * 0 

the  Berlin  Rockers.  iliirrl 

When  he  offered  to  mediate d mil. “ 

IYC  conflict,  he  was  told  by  the|t  - - 

sters:  "We  don’t  need  a mediate...  WOod  tltl0 

need  somebody  who’ll  fight  with  ip’  

utm  Wang’s  win  in  the  250cc  class 

Fin|andi  Msures  him 
(Stutigarter  Zaltung.S  Auju«  b flwld  mrrtAr-cvelino  chflmnlon- 


ntoa  Wang’s  win  in  the  250cc  class 
led  Jmil/a,  in  Finland,  assures  him 
raid  mbtor-cycling  champion- 
lb  (hat  class  for  the  second  year 


mert  was  found  dead  on  ZitoJ 
1961,  the  public  prosecutor 
hastily  closed  his  file,  attribute!^* 
ath  to  suicide. 


Weigand  accused  the  proswri«|ibUe. 


b his  third  world  title  and  his  se- 
ithis  year.  He  earlier  had  won  tho 
Jprix  at  Silverstone  to  take  the 


deliberately  covering-up  a wj*] 
cause  Blomert  had  close  tics  w*  , 
steris  most  prominent  citizens. 

These  accusations  earned  Wj 
two  years. 

Prison  wordens  attribute  the  faP 
failures  and  disappointments 


Finland,  Mang  needed  just  a point 
Kpthe  250cc  title.  Instead,  the  31- 
Bavarian  and  his  Kawasaki  took 
flim  points  for  the  eighth  time  out 
i 

Bfr  grand  total  of  20  Grand  Prix 


failures  and  disappoint***  . ^ ^ h|m  of  ^ G6tmm 
with  voluntary  prison  work  » , acet  aU-Ume  league  table.  The  last 
that  “the  wrong  P^Ple  "L  * to  win  two  world  champion- 

for  which  they  are  ill  suited.  ij,  one  year  was  Wemer  Haas  0f 

Most  of  these  voluntary  htglnl953. 
near  tho  prison.  But  once  ihe  p . ■ 

has  been  released  he  returns***  ^victory,  Mang  comatt*: 
place  of  residence,  usually  hu#*  J God  the  pressure  is  off.  I’d  like 
miles  away.  md  take  * holiday.” 

1 Is  undoubtedly  tlie  best  racer  in 
home  and  a job  by  a u»«i fv-- He  has  the  best  machine  (Ka- 
tumed  to  his  old  milieu-  j and  the  best  mechanic  in  Sepp 

"They  looked  at  me  as  if  I Nonetheless  the  pressure  has 
monkey  in  a zoo  because  I'"®,  * and  this  was.  apparent  in 
good  at  handling  knife  and 

said  later.  1 Mtf  ambition  is  to  go  home 

The  way  one  warden  s good  long  rest, 

need  less  academic  and®  ^ ^ ^ Ger. 


..... 

r. .:«»  T; *.•  sWA-". ..  ******  •.w.**.**. 

Andreas  Rizzi ...  a liking  for  bear  and  spaghetti. 
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miles  away.  « j 

One  prisoners,  who  w*1 
home  and  a job  by  a Cologne 
turned  to  his  old  milieu.  • J 

■tn....  a*  mp  as  if  I .. 


track  event  and  the  long  jumps. 

Andreas  also  travels  as  often  as  poss- 
ible to  Mainz  to  train  with  national 
trainer  Bergmann. 

Andreas  was  trained  in  the  classic 
style,  concentrating  on  two  disciplines 
per  year.  He  still  has  to  spend  a year  on 
tlie  hurdles  and  the  javelin  — both  weak 
points  in  his  championship  performance 
in  Lage. 

Indeed,  this  was  the  surprise  of  his 
championship  victory  — his  training  is 
only  80  per  cent  complete. 

The  same  is  true  of  Sigi  Wentz,  the 
junior  champion.  His  total  was  8191 
points,  only  16  fewer  than  Rizzi  but  bet- 
ter than  Hingsen  and  Kratschmer. 

This  does  not  surprise  Wentz:  “Ever 
since  our  under  18  days  there  has  never 
been  a difference  of  more  than  20 
points  between  me  and  Andreas.” 

Wentz  runs  for  LG  Staufen.  He  is  tall 
and  strongly  built.  His  build-up  pro- 
gramme has  been  different.  He  first 
learnt  the  complicated  technique  in  the 
throwing  disciplines  — as  his  70.68 
metres  in  the  javelin  underlines. 

Over  the  winter,  Wentz  has  been  im- 
proving in  the  sprints  and  over  hurdles. 
And  he  top  beat  world  record  holder 
Kratsohmer.  Kratschmer  promised 
Wentz  a case  of  champagne  if  he  beat 
him  over  400  metres  - and  he  did. 

If  things  go  on,  Hke  this,  Kratschmer 
need  have  no  fears  about  his  Successors, 
though  he  might  find  himself  losing 
more  and  more  bets. 

, Robert  Hartmann 

(Stuttgarter  Nachrkh(en,  1 1 August  198!) 


Self-assurance  gives  Ulrike 
the  sky  to  aim  at 


RE? 


Four  years  ago,  high-jumper  Ulrike  She  derives  strength  from  her  stable 
Meyfarth  was  in  a cul-de-sac.  She  background  - the  support  of  her  family 

knew  something  had  to  change.  In  Au-  and  her  boyfriend,  her  course  at  Cologne 

gust  1977  she  changed  clubs  and  joined  University  of  Sport. 

Bayer  Leverkusen,  where  Gerd  Osenberg  She  no  longer  regards  sport  as  an  end 
is  trainer.  in  itself  and  so  she  no  longer  feels  the 

As  she  said  at  the  time:  “If  I cannot  intense  pressure  to  perform, 
make  progress  with  him  as  trainer,  I may  Osenberg  says:  "The  high  jump  is 
as  well  give  up  the  high  jump  altoget- 
her.” ’•  \ 

The  next  summer,  she  improved  on 
her  Olympic  gold-medal  winning  height  ^ 
of  1 92  metres  for  the  first  time.  ] 

And  three  years  after  her  record  of  | 

155  metres  in  Cologne,  Ulrike  Meyfarth 
is  getting  closer  and  closer  to  the  magic 
height  of  two  metres.  , 

She  recently  set  a German  record  with 
a jump  of  1.96  metres  - after  21 
unsuccessful  attempts  this  season. 

And  everyone  who  saw  how  narrowly 
she  failed  to  clear  198  metres  in  Rhede  1 
will  agree  that  this  record  is  just  a rung 
on  the  ladder  to  greater  things. 

Ulrike  Meyfarth  is  no  longer  over- 
awed by  the  prospect  of  attempting  two 
metres.  She  feels  it  is  now  within  her 

grasp-  , 

Her  confidence  has  increased  enor- 
mously. She  Is  no  longer  the  timid  girl 
she  often  seemed  to  be  after  her  Olym- 
pic victory.  Then,  she  always  felt  that 

she  was  being  measured  against  her  past  ..  , . ...  ■ . . . 

perfonnances,  that  she  could  not  live  up  Ulrike  Meyfarth . . . fjfi* 

° Osenberg  has  re-established  her  self-  part  of  the  quality  of  like  for  Ulrike.  She 
confidence.  It  has  taken  a long  time,  stands  above  things  more.” 
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Ulrike  Meyfarth . . . confidence  at  last. 

(Photoi  NordbUd) 


But,  having  taken  so  long  to  grow,  it  is 

now  likely  to  last , . 


need  less  academics  and  01 
; volunteer  workers  and  more 
people  and  artisans.”  . ^ 

But  even  wardens  arc  ./J  < fy 
making  foolish  mistakes:  MJ  “L  j 
who  was  serving'  a 
Hesse  prison,  has  been  j 

• 19-year-old  prison  guard  ^ g 

last'  November.  She  helped 
and  joined  him.  ■ ■ v. 

Says  a justice 
‘This  is  a unique  case,  that 
prison  guards  are;  jpst  Pe0"^ 
and;  me”  tfofSf 

(DerTag»Wie8,1,J*',,< 


JMd  champion  in  the  350cc  class 
f*  priory  at  Silverstone,  where  he 
5 Kawasaki  to  his  fourth  Grand 
Hflory,  . ■ 

German  riders  to  achieve  ' 
/^“championship  victories' were 
^specialists  Max  Deubel  and  Emil 

^Gttrg  Anscheidt  and  Werner 
L?°  *on  three  titles.  The  only 
L^s  to.  win:  World  champion- 
IS  ^8t  H J*.  Mflller . 
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Meyfarth  has  cast  aside  all  the  prob- 
lems that  beset  her  in  the  part  and  can 
now  concentrate  on  improving  her  tech- 
nique. 

Osenberg  says:  “She  has  worked  on  her 
speed  and  now  has  a much  more  stable 
run-up." 

Meyfarth  recently  spent  two  weeks  in 
Spain  with  national  trainer  Dragan  Tan- 
dc,  concentrating  on  strength  training. 
And  in  the  next  few  days  she  will  con- 
centrate on  the  finer  points  of  techni- 
que. 

Now  comes  the  European  Cup  qualify- 
ing events  in  Zagreb.  Meyfarth  says:  “I 
have  to  win  to  qualify  for  the  World 
Cup” 

Her  main  rival  will  be  the  .Italian 
world  record  holder  Sara  Simeopi,  who 
hopes  to  be  performing  before  her  own 
crowd  in  the  finals  in  Rome. 

(NttmbergerNachrlchten,  10  August  19B1] 


